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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE—A CHALLENGE TO 
INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


By CuesTer F, ProTHEROE 


After twenty-five years as a teacher and administrator in various independent schools and two and a half years in the army, Mr. 
Protheroe has turned to public school teaching as a member of the Needham (Mass.) High School faculty. 


I 


HY are the independent schools of America 
W ignoring and neglecting an educational func- 
tion that yearly is receiving increasing at- 
tention in the public schools? I refer to vocational 
guidance, which today in our independent schools is 
haphazard, casual, and unsystematic, if in fact it 
exists at all. We seem to assume that our pupils 
come to us completely equipped with occupational 
goals, and we are so busy with subject-matter and 
college entrance requirements that we rarely do more 
than casually inquire what John plans to do as a life 
occupation. And if he replies that he expects to be a 
lawyer, after going through Harvard College and 
Harvard Law School, we accept these goals as right 
and proper, and turn to discussing with John his 
academic program in our school. 

I contend that we are guilty of malpractice of our 
profession every time we behave in this way. What 
are educators, anyway? Are they merely the instru- 
ments by which a pre-determined objective shall be 
attained, or are they professional consultants on the 
important matter of John’s educational and voca- 
tional goals? Is it their function merely to stand at 
their school gates each September, collect from the 
arriving students imaginary tickets labeled “Law,” 
“Medicine,” “Cornell,” “Yale,” “Engineering,” and 
then direct each student to the train of courses that 
will in due time deliver him to his goal? 

“But,” I seem to hear, “parents won’t stand for 
having schoolmasters meddle with their children’s 
educational and vocational goals. They have made 
up their minds where they want John to go and what 
they want him to enter as a vocation. Probably John 
has made up his mind, too. After all, they are paying 
his fees here, aren’t they? If they want us to prepare 
John for Harvard, it is our job to do our best to en- 
able him to qualify and to pass his College Boards. 
What are you trying to do, stir up trouble?” I will 
admit that yours is the easy answer, the diplomatic 
and labor-saving answer, the financially safe answer 
— but is it also the right answer for an educator with 
a conscience? Or, phrasing it differently, is it the 
scientifically sound answer? 

I freely admit that his parents have John’s wel- 
fare at heart. With every fibre of their beings they 
yearn to have John become a happy and successful 
man. They have watched over his babyhood and 


young boyhood, and now that he has reached his 
teens, they feel that they know him thoroughly — 
much more thoroughly than any schoolmaster could 
possibly know him. And perhaps they are correct in 
their choice of educational course and vocational goal. 
But have they — and we — the right to jeopardize 
John’s future happiness and success by using less than 
all the techniques available to determine whether or 
not he is likely to fit well into a certain vocation? | 
think not, and I am confident that John’s parents will 
agree if we are diplomatic and friendly in handling the 
matter. 


II 


John’s parents would freely admit that, aside from 
minor repairs and remedies, they have delegated re- 
sponsibility for John’s physical well-being to the 
family doctor, dentist, optometrist, and surgeon. Ad- 
mitting lack of detailed knowledge about his physical 
mechanism and its functioning, are his parents better 
qualified to make decisions based on those elusive 
qualities of mind and personality which determine his 
best chances of vocational happiness and success? 
Isn’t their intimate relationship with John really a 
handicap to objective analysis, because they lack the 
perspective that is found only “farther away from 
the picture”? Entrusting their boy to a good school, 
they should expect to regard the professionally 
trained educator as a competent educational and vo- 
cational counselor. If they do not, I suggest that it 
is largely the fault of independent school administra- 
tors in being too meek and deferential. (I make this 
statement from a background of more than twenty- 
five years in independent schools and after service 
with half-a-dozen different headmasters and acquain- 
tance with many others.) 

It is not the purpose of this paper to discuss the 
techniques of securing the cooperation of parents who 
have a tendency to be belligerently assertive. Methods 
of “making friends and influencing people” have been 
adequately treated elsewhere. I merely assert that 
in a great majority of instances it can be done and 
that in all cases it should be done. Parental opposi- 
tion is no excuse for neglecting pupils’ needs for voca- 
tional guidance. 

Increasingly among the better public schools, vo- 
cational and educational guidance is a recognized and 
growing function of equal stature with the teaching 
of conventional subject matter. In large school sys- 
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tems, guidance engages the attention of school prin- 
cipals, guidance directors, and classroom teachers; in 
smaller schools, the principal is often the chief guid- 
ance officer. In an independent school these duties 
should be shared among the headmaster, his “second 
in command” (director of studies or assistant head- 
master), and the teachers. 

The guidance process comprises five basic services: 
understanding the individual, imparting information, 
counseling, placement, and research. I suggest that 
these services should be essential offerings of inde- 
pendent schools, and I assert that they can be admin- 
istered in such a manner as not only to avoid parental 
objection but, on the contrary, to arouse parental en- 
thusiasm. To charge headlong into parental preju- 
dices is both unnecessary and foolish; a flank approach 
is much more effective. 


Ill 


Let us briefly consider the five guidance services as 
they can apply to the independent school. 

Understanding the individual is not a unilateral 
matter, but involves analyzing John so that he, his 
parents, and his teachers may all know him better. 
This process includes not only use of the scholastic 
aptitude and achievement tests so generally employed 
by most good independent schools, but also tests 
that disclose interests, general aptitudes, special abili- 
ties, and personality traits. Anecdotal records by his 
teachers, a short autobiography, paragraph comments 
on his academic proficiency — these and other de- 
pendable devices contribute to a more complete under- 
standing of John. (To the credit of independent 
school headmasters it should be noted that many of 
them, through personal contact with their pupils, 
probably know them much better than the average 
principal of an equal-sized public school knows his 
students.) 

When a sufficient body of data about John has 
been accumulated and carefully analyzed, the results 
can be casually and diplomatically discussed with his 
parents when they visit the school. An “I thought 
you would be interested in seeing these scores” ap- 
proach will generally evoke prideful curiosity instead 
of belligerence. Naturally, John also should be fully 
‘informed about the significance of this personal 
analysis. 

The second guidance step is to give John liberal 
amounts of information about the social structure into 
which he will need to fit happily, usefully and success- 
fully. This information involves not only the world 
of vocations, but such areas as government, culture, 
entertainment, and personal relations, as well as dis- 
cussion of the educational paths to be followed in 
reaching competency as an adult living in our kind of 
civilization. 


Most independent schools seem to be doing a quite 
effective job of imparting information in most of these 
areas other than that of vocations. Here it will not 
do to turn John loose in the school library with a few 
books on vocations, and expect him to become ac- 
quainted with the world of work. The school should 
have an occupational information library consisting 
of books, pamphlets, clippings, pictures and posters 
— catalogued and arranged so that John can easily 
find out what any occupation consists of, what are 
the usual earnings, what is the probable demand for 
workers, and what preparatory training is necessary. 
Such a library is not expensive, for much of the ma- 
terial is free or costs only a few cents; it does take 
some time to plan and assemble. 

The school should also provide John and his fellows 
with opportunities for group and individual discus- 
sions of occupational fields, of closely related occupa- 
tions (job families), and of specific occupations. In 
this connection we must sadly admit that class con- 
sciousness and tacitly admitted social stratification 
operate to hinder unbiassed occupational selection. 
Parents who send their children to independent schools 
are generally either college-trained themselves or else 
feel that college is so highly desirable that they are 
determined to have their children attend. The con- 
viction that all kinds of work contributing to the 
community are worth while and acceptable has not 
yet penetrated our social consciousness. Our social 
evolution is working in that direction, and educators 
should work to convince their pupils that manual 
labor is quite as honorable as the most intellectual 
white-collar job. However, we must be practical and 
gear our procedures to our times. Since John’s par- 
ents want him to go to college, probably for the 
present it will be most appropriate diplomatically for 
us to help him discover which college will best fit his 
abilities and aptitudes. 


IV 


Since guidance is a continuing process of helping 
the individual adjust himself to his environment, the 
third step is counseling. During John’s study of him- 
self and of the world of work, he has considered his 
preferences, his strengths and weaknesses, and the re- 
quirements of various occupational fields. Now, with 
the help of a counselor, he is ready to narrow down 
his vocational choices and to make his own occupa- 
tional selection. (Incidentally, it is generally agreed 
that no competent counselor will prescribe and specify 
one single vocation as the most desirable choice for a 
pupil. The ultimate decision must be the student’s, 
so counseling at its best is directed at helping him to 
make his own sound, reasoned decision, based upon 
adequate information about himself and about the 
vocational world.) And I am assuming that during 
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the months that John and the school are working to- 
gether on these problems, his parents are being con- 
sulted and informed as to what is going on. 

The fourth step in guidance is called placement, 
which may refer either to placing the student in a 
paid job or to placing him in the proper educational 
sequence leading toward his goal. In the independent 
school it should consist chiefly of helping the student 
to select the proper courses and to prepare for the 
higher institution that will carry him toward his 
chosen vocational objective. Most independent 
schools function admirably in this selection of courses 
and of college. However, I seriously question whether 
this service is usually predicated upon the adequate 
performance of the first three guidance steps. 

The fifth and final guidance function is commonly 
called research or follow-up. “The proof of the pud- 
ding” is slow to obtain, but unless the school follows 
its graduates’ progress through college and into the 
world of work, it cannot be certain that its guidance 
service is valuable and valid. Strengthening of the 
guidance program for future classes can be safely 
based only upon a knowledge of the successes and 
failures of the past program. At present, too many 


independent schools consider themselves successful if 
they get their graduates into college. While some 
schools follow their pupils through the first year of 
college, very few institutions go farther than that and 
most of them consider college success none of their 
concern. 

This, then, is the guidance program that is just as 
much needed by independent school students as by 
their public school fellows. Should John go to Har- 
vard and then into law? We must face the challenge 
of knowing the answer. If we insist upon continuing 
to guess today, we shall continue tomorrow to have 
unhappy vocational misfits on our consciences. 








ERRATUM 


Your attention is called to an error in the article 
“Pedagogical Implications of Specific Language Disa- 
bility,”” by Anna Gillingham, which was published in the 
January issue of THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN. 
At the top of page 8, second column, the last sentence in 
the second paragraph should read: “Spelling for a child so 
taught is the perfect translation of speech-sounds into 
named letters.” 

















GUIDANCE FOR BOYS 


A Report on the Practices in 227 Independent Schools 


By Rosert L. Lamsorn 


Mr. Lamborn is Associate Headmaster of McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 


THE QUESTIONS 


Do independent schools have guidance programs? 

What parts do administrators, teachers, and guid- 
ance specialists play in the programs of these schools 
and what use is made of consultants? 

What is the extent of the professional training of 
the guidance personnel and how much stock do these 
schools place in such training? 

Do the schools prefer tightly-knit programs in 
which responsibility is specifically assigned or ones in 
which it is spread among all faculty members and 
assigned specifically to none? 

Are some guidance services more generally pro- 
vided, some techniques more widely used than others? 

How much attention is given to educational guid- 
ance; occupational; personal-social? 

Is the major emphasis on individual or group 
approaches? 

How are student enrollment, pupil-teacher ratio, 
the training of the person who heads the guidance 
program, and his primary assignment related to the 
guidance services provided in these schools? 


Does any relationship exist between the guidance 
services and the attitude of the school toward the 
centralization of responsibility for the guidance 
program? 

Does the administrative approach to the guidance 
program appear to be in any way related to the extent 
of the services provided? 


THE STUDY 


There were, in 1950, no answers to most of these 
questions. True, there had been some nine studies in 
the field during the preceding twenty years, but five 
of these dealt exclusively with Roman Catholic 
schools, another included public as well as independent 
schools in its tabulations, a seventh had been con- 
cerned only with schools of the Secondary Education 
Board, and each of the remaining two studies was 
confined to samples of twenty-five institutions. There 
seemed to be a place for a study which would cut 
across the boundaries of the earlier investigations and 
make available information which they did not. For 
this purpose, this study was undertaken. 
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With the advice of guidance specialists in the 
United States Office of Education and the faculty of 
The Johns Hopkins University, and under the spon- 
sorship of the Secondary Education Board, all inde- 
pendent secondary schools for boys in the New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic states were asked to take 
part in a cooperative study of their guidance programs. 
The investigation, which was made during the spring 
of 1950, was undertaken by means of an eight-page, 
printed questionnaire, specifically designed for the 
study, and was supplemented by visits to twenty 
representative schools. 

The response to the project was most generous. 
There were in the area 265 independent secondary 
schools for boys. Of these, 86 per cent provided in- 
formation on their programs. This group included 
98 per cent of the schools accredited by the Middle 
States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
93 per cent of the member schools of the New England 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
97 per cent of the member schools of the Secondary 
Education Board in those regions. 

A full report on the findings of the investigation is 
available on inter-library loan from the library of The 
Johns Hopkins University,! and single copies of a di- 
gest of the study (including all of the principal tables 
which provide the detailed information upon which 
the broader general conclusions are based) are avail- 
able to readers of the BULLETIN upon request to me. 
The principal conclusions are presented here. They 
are so grouped as to present, (1) findings which indi- 
cate the extent to which guidance programs are found 
in these schools, (2) findings concerning the adminis- 
tration of the program, (3) findings concerning the 
guidance services rendered, and (4) findings concern- 
ing the relationship of selected factors to the guidance 
practices. 


THE FINDINGS 


Conclusions Concerning the Extent to Which Guidance 
Programs Are Found in Independent Secondary 
Schools for Boys 


1. All of the 227 schools which participated in 
the study indicated that they had guidance pro- 
grams of one type or another. For the pur- 
poses of the study an “index of extent” was de- 
veloped and index scores were computed as an 
indication of the extent of each school’s serv- 
ices. The possible range of the index scores 
was 0 to 93. The actual range was 18 to 83, 
with the mean index score being 52.2. 


Conclusions Concerning the Administration of the 


1. 


5. 


6. 


Program 
Guidance programs in which the guidance re- 
sponsibilities are either thoroughly centralized 
or relatively well centralized are the most pop- 
ular among the schools, the largest group of 
schools prefering relatively well centralized but 
not completely centralized programs. 
Administrators and teachers are found to be 
doing the guidance work of these schools much 
more frequently than guidance specialists. 
Over three times as many schools report that 
administrators head their programs as report 
that guidance specialists or teachers serve in 
this capacity. 
The guidance roles assigned administrative and 
teaching personnel, in providing educational, 
occupational, and personal-social guidance, are 
considerably more important than the role 
assigned guidance specialists, yet in schools 
where guidance specialists do participate in the 
programs their contribution is a more balanced 
one, in terms of services rendered, than those 
of teachers or administrators. 
Of the professional consultants, physicians, 
reading specialists, and nurses are the most 
widely used. Slightly less than half of the 
schools report that psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists are called for consultation. 
The men who head the guidance programs in 
these schools have had relatively broad ex- 
periential backgrounds and preparation, and, 
for the most part, they have had professional 
training in education and psychology. There 
has been considerable study of specialized 
guidance matters, but this has not been as ex- 
tensive as the study in professional education 
and psychology. 
Whereas nearly all of the schools report that 
at least one member of their guidance staff has 
had some professional training in the guidance 
field, less than half of the guidanceworkers in the 
schools have had one or more courses inthe field. 


. There has been considerable interest in in- 


cluding teachers in planning and developing 
the guidance program and very little interest in 
including students in this developmental work. 
Administrators are almost equally divided in 
the extent to which they encourage or make 
no effort to encourage faculty members having 
guidance responsibilities to undertake pro- 
fessional study in the guidance field. 


1 Robert L. Lamborn, “Guidance in Independent Secondary Schools for Boys: The Practices and Policies Reported by 227 Schools 
in the New England and Middle Atlantic States.” Unpublished doctoral dissertation, The Johns Hopkins University, 1951. 
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10. 


11. 


Administrators as a group show little interest 
in making provisions for the in-service training 
of their entire staffs in guidance matters. 


In by far the largest number of these schools, 
extensive or moderate provisions are made for 
counselors to conduct interviews privately. 


Conclusions Concerning the Guidance Services Rendered 


1. 


2 


The most adequately provided services are 
those dealing with (1) gathering and using in- 
formation, and (2) in-school orientation and 
adjustment services, including counseling. 


The least adequately provided services are 
those dealing with (1) in-school informational 
services concerning post-school education and 
employment, and (2) placement and follow-up 
services. 


More attention is given to educational guid- 
ance than to personal-social guidance, and 
both of these receive considerably more con- 
sideration than occupational guidance. 


The individual approaches to guidance are 
much more popular than the group techniques. 


Conclusions Concerning the Relationship of Selected 


1. 


Factors to Guidance Practices 


School size 


a. As school enrollment increases, there is a 
tendency for schools to look with more 
favor on guidance programs in which the 
responsibility is centralized. 

6. There is no statistically significant rela- 
tionship in these schools between school 
size and the training of the guidance leader. 

c. The extent to which personnel with various 
primary assignments — administration, 
teaching, guidance, and others — are called 
on to perform guidance services, to be in 
charge of the guidance program, and to pro- 
vide educational, occupational, and _ per- 
sonal-social guidance services all vary sig- 
nificantly as school size varies. For the 
most part, the role of the administrator be- 
comes less, the roles of the teacher and 
guidance specialist greater as school size 
increases. 

d. Although school enrollment is not signifi- 
cantly related to the extent of the guidance 
services, the programs vary as school size 
varies; smaller schools tend to use a more 
informal, individualized approach to guid- 
ance and to incorporate the thinking of a 
large portion of their staff in the develop- 
ment of the program, while larger schools 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


use more formalized devices, are more con- 
cerned with group-study techniques, do 
more with occupational guidance, and place 
greater emphasis upon the professionaliza- 
tion of their staffs. 


Pupil-teacher ratio 

a. Pupil-teacher ratio is not related to the 
attitude of the schools toward the cen- 
tralization of the guidance program. 

6. Pupil-teacher ratio is not significantly re- 
lated to the overall extent of the guidance 
services, but schools of lower pupil-teacher 
ratio provide significantly more individual 
guidance services than do those of higher 
pupil-teacher ratio, and the latter schools 
provide significantly more group guidance 
services than the former. 

Attitude toward centralization of the guidance 

programs 

a. In schools favoring more highly centralized 
guidance programs, the extent of the train- 
ing and experience of the man heading the 
program is greater than in schools favoring 
decentralized programs. 

5. In these same schools, the guidance services 
are broader than in schools favoring de- 
centralization, yet there is no loss of the 
values inherent in the informal, individual 
approach, the importance of which is 
stressed by many of the schools. 

c. No significant relationship was found be- 
tween the primary assignment of the person 
responsible for the program and the school’s 
attitude toward the centralization of the 
guidance program. 


Training and primary assignment of the person 

heading the program 

a. The extent of the background and training 
of the guidance leader is positively related 
to the extent of the guidance services 
offered in a school. 

b. The combined breadth of the guidance 
leader’s experience and training is more 
closely related to the extent of the guidance 
services than experience alone, and more 
closely related than specialized training in 
education, psychology, or guidance taken 
separately or in combination. 

c. The most extensive guidance programs are 
found in the schools where the guidance 
leader is a specialist in the field. 


5. Administrative approaches to the program 


a. Schools which make provisions for their 
guidance programs to grow out of the 
thinking of their entire school staffs are 











more likely to have extensive guidance pro- 
grams than those which do not. 

6. When schools make a definite effort to pro- 
vide for the in-service training of their staff 
in guidance matters, their guidance pro- 
grams are more likely to be extensive than 
when little or no provision is made for such 
training. 

c. When pupils are included in planning and 
developing the guidance program, the ex- 
tent of the program is likely to be greater 
than when they are not. 

d. Guidance programs are more likely to be 
extensive in schools where administrators 
encourage their guidance personnel to 
undertake at least basic training in the 
guidance field than in those where this is 
not the practice. 


e. Schools whose headmasters or principals 
have had professional training in the guid- 
ance field are more likely to have extensive 
guidance programs than those found in 
schools where the administrators have not 
had such training. 

jf. The guidance services are likely to be more 
extensive in schools in which every coun- 
selor has private counseling facilities than 
in those where this is not the case. 

g. The administrative bases mentioned in a, 
b, and c, above, are more closely related to 
the extent of the guidance services than are 
school enrollment, pupil-teacher ratio, the 
attitude of the school toward the centraliza- 
tion of the guidance program, the training 
of the guidance leaders, or any of the other 
administrative bases investigated. 


REPORT ON A READING PROGRAM 


By THeopore S. WuitTrorpD 


Mr. Whitford is a member of the faculty of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 


The first story of the reading program he 


describes here appeared in the April 1950 issue of THe INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN, page 36. 


I 

WENTY years ago, as specific language disabilities 

were talked of somewhat timidly, it was com- 

monly assumed that four or five out of every 
hundred students would be naturally poor readers. 
Since then, improved testing services and clinical re- 
search have made possible a wider understanding of 
the reading disability problem as well as its incidence. 
The same testing services and research have led, how- 
ever, to an even more important understanding of the 
whole picture of reading as an acquired skill among 
all students. For some years now, it has been pos- 
sible to determine whether a whole class or even a 
school is reading at a level commensurate with its 
ability. 

Accompanying this growth in understanding read- 
ing efficiency, audio-visual aids have improved to the 
point where they have become almost a necessity in 
school programs. Moving pictures, documented 
slides, and tape recordings have all been incorporated 
into the daily time schedule of teaching. Such mod- 
ern elements have, nevertheless, been introduced at a 
sacrifice as far as the reading habit is concerned. The 
class day could not be lengthened to include intelli- 
gently discussed reading as well as the newer devices. 
With television asking for more time in the home, too, 
the reading habit has been seriously curtailed. 

Their eyes open to the problem of keeping read- 
ing a well-trained skill in the hands of the elementary 


and secondary school student, teachers are appre- 
hensive of the future. Made aware of the reading 
efficiency levels of their classes by reliable testing, 
they have cast about for a remedy. 

It was felt that as many as one-fourth of the stu- 
dents in grades two through seven at Moses Brown 
School, for instance, were not reading as well as their 
ability would indicate. J. Drisko Allen, principal of 
the Lower School, and his faculty undertook a care- 
fully planned reading program early in 1950. The 
program and its results are set forth here in the belief 
that both may be helpful to other schools. 


II 


Eleven of the Lower School faculty had just com- 
pleted courses in corrective reading techniques at 
Boston University, preparatory to launching the plan, 
and the school administration felt secure in under- 
taking the work. A control group of 118 boys was 
set up under a program as flexible as it was extensive. 
Under the immediate direction of a third and a 
seventh grade teacher, the plan sought a working 
appraisal of each boy. This appraisal was based not 
only on appropriate testing services, but also upon the 
individual teacher’s evaluation of the student. Repre- 
senting six grades, the control group was divided into 
nine different reading level sections which met daily 
for thirty minutes. In the formation of these sec- 
tions, care was taken to give the ablest boys both 
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their own grade level testing and the next highest 
group tests. Conferences about each boy then led to 
his being identified with the reading group for which 
he was best prepared. Less able readers were tested 
at less advanced levels as well as their own. 

As the plan finally evolved, a boy might find him- 
self reading with a section one or two years above his 
normal grade level as indicated by independent school 
standards. Sometimes, reading achievement and in- 
terests were higher than a boy’s ability to adjust 
socially to a group generally older than himself; he 
would then be placed with a group nearer his chrono- 
logical age, and a special effort would be made to 
broaden and enrich his particular reading interests. 

A similar consideration prevailed in assigning a 
less able reader to a level representing age groups or 
grades appreciably lower than his own; such a boy 
would be given individual instruction to strengthen 
his basic reading skills. In this way, personality 
problems would have no room for development in a 
section where a child might be considered the older 
but much slower reader. 

Each section, free from all reading pressure and 
competition with children superior to its general level, 
soon revealed a genuine satisfaction in reading. Each 
member discovered a new pleasure. Since the sec- 
tions had brought together chronological age interests 
and social adaptabilities as well as a common effi- 
ciency level in reading, sectional unity was strong. 
Response to reading material which was advisedly 
coordinated with current school subject matter was 
healthy. Three-level reading booklets were useful in 
carrying out this coordinated effort. My Weekly 
Reader, American Publishing Company, Columbus, 
Ohio, and Reader’s Digest Reading Skill Builder (Part 
I) and Reading Workbook (Part II) were aids of not- 
able value in the program. 

Teachers found that the new fun in reading was 
not diminished by occasional checks with a wire re- 
corder in oral reading. Constructive criticism by the 
children themselves was both helpful and spontaneous 
when individual voices were played back. Word 
study, spelling, silent reading, and writing had their 
places in each week’s program. Conscious that they 
were doing something special, well within the bounds 
of each child’s ability, sections discovered pride in 
accomplishment. 

Interest was further enhanced by a large pre- 
Christmas book fair! On display were books which 
had been chosen by the teachers with the needs and 
interests of their individual pupils in mind. Since 
teachers knew later by means of order slips exactly 
what books boys and their parents had purchased, it 
was possible for them to draw attention in class to 


new subject matter. They could encourage individual 
enterprise with requests for reports in fields chosen 
by the children themselves. 

Strangely enough, not much readjustment was 
necessary after the initial classification and organiza- 
tion of the sections. Having worked smoothly, the 
plan has not been seriously altered this present aca- 
demic year. The program now begins in the last half 
year of grade two and continues through grade seven. 


Ill 


It is obvious to all concerned in this first year’s 
effort that children with lower reading ability have 
achieved the greatest gains, four boys marking the 
trend by raising their reading sights more than 50 
percentiles on independent school scales. An enriched 
program of critical and organizational thinking is felt 
necessary, at the same time, to improve the records 
of abler boys who did not, in general, show wide gains. 


At the conclusion of testing on the year’s endeavor 
with the control group of 118 boys, only sixteen stu- 
dents were not reading in accordance with their 
ability as compared with twenty-nine at the beginning 
of the program. Curiously enough, eight of these 
who did not come up to independent school norms 
based on their ability, were reading at percentiles 
ranging from 73 to 96. It was felt that these boys in 
particular reflected the need mentioned above for an 
enriched program to fire the abler boy. 


Of further significance was the fact that the re- 
maining eight children who did not measure up to 
proper norms averaged an improvement of 19.2 per- 
centiles in the group-administered Kuhlman-Anderson 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. Marked improvement in 
this test, a reading experience in itself, had raised ap- 
preciably the standard of expectancy in their reading! 

The great bulk of acceleration was concentrated 
at the levels of the fifth and sixth grades. Here a 
rise in scale was generously duplicated both in the 
Kuhlman-Anderson and in the reading achievement 
tests. The tests chosen to measure the year’s effort 
may have played a substantial part in the record ac- 
cording to grade, however. Grades to which a test 
was new in format did not improve so strongly as 
those grades which were familiar with the type of 
test to be given. Having been tested originally with 
the Gates Advanced Primary Reading Tests in the 
third grade, for instance, the fourth grade did not 
show any new strength on the Sangren-Woody Read- 
ing Test. Several pupils in this class, on the other 
hand, registered unfavorably on the Kuhlman-Ander- 
son test after the year’s work, a fact which suggests 
that there are persistent specific language disabilities 


1See January 1951 issue of Toe INDEPENDENT ScHOooL BULLETIN, page 48. 
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present in the group. Such disabilities are the signal 
for highly specialized work on the part of both child 
and teacher if re-examination and added psychometric 
tests confirm the suggestion. 

There is no escaping the final results, however, of 
a program which showed the median percentiles of 
the six grades to average 67 at the beginning and 81 


twelve months later. Whatever the still largely un- 
explored problem of the child with a special language 
disability may require of the program as it advances, 
the general plan has proved workable, enjoyable, and 
rewarding. Those responsible for the organization of 
the plan are studying their work to discover weak- 
nesses in the dike erected to raise the general level of 





reading; but they are convinced that a major gain in 
raising that level has been achieved. 








STUDY COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


The Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools 
(CIS) will conduct a study course for teachers interested 
in developing international understanding through educa- 
tion at the Quaker School, Eerde, Ommen, Holland, be- 
ginning July 29, 1952, ending August 23, 1952. 

For further information and application blank, please 
write to: 

Hans K. Maeder, Director, 
Stockbridge School, 
Interlaken, Mass. 




















ATHLETICS FOR ALL 


By Wittiam S. ParQueTTE 


Mr. Parquette teaches English at St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 


I 


iTHOUT regrets 1950 died; without regrets 
\\ died with it the Intercollegiate Sanity Code. 
Long live the Insanity Code. Haunted by 
the spectre of half-filled stadiums, tired of being hard- 
working hypocrites, our college authorities paid heed 
to the call so ably expressed by that impresario of 
basketball, Ned Irish: “Remember this isn’t only 
sport. We’re in the entertainment business.” Never 
a truer word emerged from the smoke of an Havana 
Corona. For the spectator is King Customer. He is 
not an alumnus, an undergraduate, a friend. He’s the 
boy with the ready, the $3.85; the huckster with the 
television and radio contract. Rid of the taint of 
hypocrisy, our colleges were then free to go into the 
open market with their offers of convertibles, tuition, 
spending money given without the stigma of a phony 
job (the bell-ringing, gymnasium guard sinecures of 
the twenties). And if the athlete is good enough, if 
the publicity department does its job well, the Chicago 
Bears or the New York Giants may even top the 
offers of loyal alumnus John Doe, owner of a chain of 
laundermats. 

A year or more ago, at a chicken a la king soirée 
honoring the award winners of a Midwestern pre- 
paratory school, I was astonished to hear a veteran 
sports writer announce that things were improving in 
the colleges. The athletes the colleges were recruit- 
ing were a good type of boy. Colleges now feel 
reasonably safe in requiring them to take regular 
academic courses, said he. Either he was befogged 
by the rhetoric of his daily column or else he was try- 
ing to impress upon the assembled youths waiting for 


“the word” the necessity for study. It was my pri- 


vate guess that he had mixed up his banquets, for few 
of the boys there were going to qualify for athletics 
scholarships even if they needed them. No, the 
scrapping of a sanity code is tacit enough admission 
that our colleges are not going to let those stadiums 
be wind-swept and barren of four-dollar customers. 

What has all this to do with athletics in our inde- 
pendent schools? Has the spirit of commercialism 
that underscores some of our college competitions en- 
tered secondary schools? Has the declarative we 
want to win changed to the imperative we must win? 
Is there any evidence that our catalogue canon “ath- 
letics for all” has been qualified to “athletics for all 
those over 170 pounds and under 10.8 seconds in the 
hundred”? Can a coach on Alumni Day get a hearty 
handclasp, or does he have to evade the question, 
“When are we going to beat old Greenbriar?’? 
Plagued by successive defeats will the coach have to 
resort to the standard alibi, ““No material’? Will the 
scholarship committee under pressure from alumni 
and coaches assemble this material on the dubious 
justification that even the Ivy League Colleges do it? 
How many of us close to the scene will admit that 
some schools with the assistance of affluent friends 
have reestablished whole families so that promising 
athletic sons can have the benefit of superior educa- 
tion? Has winning a game come to the point where 
total annihilation of the enemy provides the only sure 
satisfaction? Has baseball’s farm system invaded the 
independent schools? 

To answer all these questions one would have to 
have a Carnegie Grant, an F.B.I. staff, and the 
tough skin of a rhino. One would have to submit a 


statistical report as appetizing as a meal of soda 
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crackers. But it is time, I think, to make an assess- 
ment of athletics in our schools, however personal and 
impressionistic that evaluation may be. 


II 


If competitive athletics have no educational value 
then there is no justification for their existence in a 
school. If athletics are justifiable for some pupils, 
then they are justifiable for all. That they do have 
true educational value is recognized by the men who 
direct them despite the cynicism of that determined 
group of pedagogues jealously protecting the time 
allotted to biology, Latin, English, or creative art. 
One sees this group at every faculty meeting, huddled 
at the far end of the round table, challenging the right 
of the coach to his hour and a half of their failing 
students’ time. But our coaches, concerned with 
molding teams and implementing values, are not vocal 
enough about those values. 

We can agree, I believe, that our independent 
schools are concerned with the total welfare of the 
student. Their unique claim to existence lies in their 
ability to realize this total welfare. We are firm in 
the contention that one sidedness is as undesirable 
personally as it is socially. Intellectual training with- 
out physical training produces the astigmatized refu- 
gees from the library stacks. The deification of the 
intellect without the humility of a moral training pro- 
duces the cynic, the snob, the destructive critic, the 
saboteur of democracy. The absorption of all ener- 
gies by athletics leads to the sad sack anomaly, the 
graying adolescent. Even moral training in 100 per 
cent doses can and does lead to bigotry and intoler- 
ance. And so it goes. 

Are these types of training independent of one an- 
other? Can one actually exercise the mind, go through 
a process of reasoning when dealing out body checks, 
or when sliding under a good peg to second base? 
Yogi Berra once said they weren’t paying him to 
think; they were paying him to park the ball in the 
right field bleachers. But even Yogi must make de- 
cisions, whether to put the tag on the runner who has 
beaten the throw or try for the putout at second. 
Given two boys of nearly equal physical equipment 
no coach in his right mind will select the player who 
has the edge in muscle but is sadly deficient in gray 
matter. For all competitive games provide unantici- 
pated situations that press upon a boy an urgent de- 
cision based on correct reasoning. It is third down, 
two yards to go, in enemy territory. The quarter- 
back calls for a spot pass. It works. You ask him, 
when your heart beat has quieted down, his reason. 
He tells you he saw the halfbacks move up, the back- 
ers up move into the line, and the forward pass zones 
open. The boy has executed the right play through 


daring, imagination, and correct reasoning. He might 
have made his two yards by plunging, but now he has 
advanced the ball fifteen yards and has cracked the 
poise of his opponents. Even if the play failed, you, 
as a coach, feel gratified that your quarterback was 
using his head. Would that the scoreboard-conscious 
fans felt so! The sweetest reward of all comes to the 
coach whose team has defeated a physically superior 
team by outsmarting them on the field. I wonder, 
then, how many teachers and educators realize the 
dramatic possibilities for thinking and reasoning that 
are common occurrences on the field of play? 


Ill 


It is an old story, the moral value of athletics; but 
it is a story that cannot be repeated often enough. I 
am not certain that the overcoming of fear is a moral 
value, but I do know that this is a problem which 
every coach must face whether the sport be football 
or tennis. Fear has both psychological and physical 
aspects in athletics. In turn each has moral over- 
tones. Fear of failure, fear of pain, fear of social os- 
tracism, fear of fear itself. Nurtured on good food, 
protected by dental braces and cautious pediatricians, 
supervised in games no more strenuous than sailing a 
dinghy, our independent school students are not the 
athletics material produced in Pennsylvania coal 
mines and on Iowa farms. The young teacher-coach 
fresh from stiff college competition is appalled by the 
reluctance of his second or third team squads (his 
first coaching assignment) to tackle one another be- 
low the neck. This reluctance mistakenly called 
cowardice makes him hang his head in shame as his 
motley crew substitutes vocal enthusiasm for genuine 
will. Now he must realize the meaning of the hyphen- 
ated word, teacher-coach. He must teach his boys 
how to overcome fear. Painstakingly, with imagina- 
tion and ingenuity, with firmness and sympathy, the 
teacher-coach can and does help the boy exorcize his 
fears. Cowards will remain, for cowards are those 
not willing to believe all men have fears. The intro- 
vert, who cannot believe that there is something of 
him in all men, continues to practice his rationaliza- 
tions. 

The world that our young men are all too swiftly 
approaching is a world of pain-possibility, of frustra- 
tion, and of disappointments. But it is a world that 
can be rich and rewarding in its limitless opportunities 
and experiences. To know that pain can be met, 
that disappointments can be faced with the knowledge 
of one’s limitations, that courage can be acquired 
through a determination to face the personal respon- 
sibilities of one’s fears — to know all this is to be 
equipped with a sense of moral well-being that eagerly 
invites life’s challenge. The British used to say that 
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their battles were won on the playing fields of Eton. 
Perhaps today our battles are won in the laboratories 
of M.I.T., but it takes courage to fire the guns, courage 
to face death, courage to die for one’s ideals. Ath- 
letics, I am certain, offer the most dramatic oppor- 
tunity in our school life for both man and boy to 
develop that kind of courage without which we, as a 
nation, cannot hope to survive. 

There is another value of athletics that cannot be 
properly classified and certainly has not been ade- 
quately publicized. That is the value of helping a 
boy to find himself. Jack Smith, shy, reticent, un- 
communicative, suffers, as only the young can truly 
suffer, the pangs of loneliness. He makes a football 
team. His classmates reward him with the kind of 
personal interest and esteem that no faculty member 
can ever inspire or transmit. Al Baker, tall, skinny, 
sharp-witted, caustic, dubbed anti-social, anti-school, 
anti-everything, is spotted by the track coach as a po- 
tential miler. He wins his race. Al drops his sneering 
attitude that had endeared him to the misfits and had 
isolated him from the faculty and student body. He 
has found positive self-assurance. Nicky, the tub, 
the natural butt of pranksters and misguided faculty 
comedians, suffers in silence the stings and arrows. 
The swimming coach gets him into the tank and Nicky 
takes to the water as though he had been spawned 
there. The ribbing he used to take grimly he enjoys 
now, for it is the happy testimony that he is admired. 
The illustrations could be repeated endlessly. If a 
boy is to be well-adjusted to the simple inescapable 
fact of living in a social group, then he must feel that 
he can meet the demands of that group without fear 
of failing. Since athletics are close to the hearts of 
the boys even a modicum of success in them induces 
the warm response of respect and admiration. The 
world of boys is a world that is quick to scorn, quick 
to admire. But it is the world each boy must live in. 
I believe that one of his best chances of securing a 
place for himself is through athletics. It is up to the 
teacher-coach to see that the boy’s hard won pride 
carries over to his studies and to his citizenship. 


IV 


The preceding remarks have tried to establish the 
possibilities of athletics as a medium for a boy’s 
growth to maturity. In our independent schools I 
like to believe that these possibilities can be realized. 
First of all our physical equipment for the most part 
is second to none. Gymnasiums, playing fields, 
hockey rinks, tennis and squash courts, even ski-tows 
offer a greater variety of sports than most public 
schools can afford. Many of our schools are joined 
in leagues which offer competition for boys at all 
levels. In the St. Louis area,'for example, four schools 





compose the ABC league. Here teams are made up 
on the basis of the California exponent system, which 
takes into account a boy’s weight, height, age, and 


class. Almost all boys can find competition at their 
own physical levels. A far cry from my day when in 
a high school of 2,000 students athletics were only on 
a varsity level! Perhaps seventy boys had athletics 
instruction, while the rest of us were left to develop 
our skill at Kelley pool. But the third and greatest 
asset, I think, is the fact that most of our coaches are 
also full-time instructors. Being teacher-coaches 
they have rare opportunities for knowing the heart 
of a boy, for understanding his emotional motivation, 
for helping him to acquire a sense of values, the great- 
est of which is placing first things first. 

Since I believe in the great worth of athletics, it 
may seem disloyal to be critical; yet there are tend- 
encies which cannot go unnoticed. An independent 
school best serves the boy, the teacher, the parent, 
and the community of which it is a part when it in- 
sists on high ideals and when it strives always to 
achieve these ideals. It loses its usefulness and its 
independence when it succumbs to fads whether in 
the classroom or on the playing field. It seems to 
me that it must insist on a morality which often is 
higher than the mores of the community it serves. 
Athletics can play their role in achieving moral values 
which by their nature are educational values. But 
there cannot be any compromise. Either we keep the 
concept that a game is a game and is designed solely 
to aid a boy’s growth, or we admit defeat and call our 
games entertainment. No school can afford to be- 
come dominated by a partisan group which offers to 
support the young professional athlete. No school 
can associate itself with an institution of higher learn- 
ing to become a proving ground for potential All- 
Americans. If a school’s entire coaching talent and 
athletics talent are channeled into the effort to make 
winning varsity teams, then the great educational op- 
portunity implicit in athletics has been sadly per- 
verted. The athletics policy cannot be dictated by 
young alumni whose values have been colored by 
successful college teams. Has this group forgotten 
that the difficult part of coaching is helping a boy 
survive a defeat? In the matter of coaches it is wise 
for a school administration to know that a man must 
have some skill in and knowledge of the sport he is 
asked to coach. To ask a man simply because super- 
vision is needed for a group to do something he is 
unfitted for is unfair to him, the boys, and ultimately to 
the school. But a Kyle Rote, a Vic Janowicz ability, is 
not the sine qua non. Only if the teacher-coach sees 
the part athletics can play in the boy’s all-around 
development will he as a coach be a success. By the 
same token, the win-at-any-cost coach to whom ath- 
letics are all of life cannot succeed. The perversion 
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of the competitive instinct into the “kill the referee” 
style of playing destroys anything of value that ath- 
letics have to offer. And they have a lot to offer. 


They offer the boy a chance to discipline his body 
and spirit, to know that physical pain can be met and 
overcome. They offer the cameraderie and the feel- 
ing of unity that are vital to the wholesome philosophy 
of sharing in a common experience. They offer him 
the lessons of adjustment to victory and to defeat. 
In learning these lessons he learns about himself. 


We in the independent schools do not need a sanity 
code. We need only to remember that distortion of 
values comes when we permit our own ideals to be- 
come the victims of expediency. We need only to 
remember with whom we are dealing. Let us not 
forget, then, that athletics like all experience are a 
complex of moral, intellectual, and physical activities, 
and that if we approach the job with humility and 
responsibility we shall be given a golden opportunity 
to educate in the finest and truest sense of the word. 








AN ATHLETE’S PRAYER 


I shall prepare, O Lord, my body for the physical ex- 
ertion; I shall endeavor to master the fundamentals neces- 
sary to excel; I shall employ the various skills in my pur- 
suit of victory. 

And yet, O Lord, I am unprepared to enter the con- 
test. I humbly ask Thee to fortify me with a spirit of 
competition, a loyalty for my teammates, and a respect 
for my opponents. 

Instill within me a sense of fair play, a value for sports- 
manship, and a high regard for officials. 

Strengthen my self-control, restrain my desire for 
personal glory, increase my loyalty to the team. 

In these, Thy Blessings, I shall find my true greatness; 
my genuine victory, regardless of the final outcome of the 
contest. If to win, these cornerstones of character I must 
sacrifice; and if to win, the true value of athletics I must 
forget, please, O Lord, let me lose! 


— Francis J. Ranieri, 
Head of Mathematics Department, 
Head Coach, Derby Academy, 
Hingham, Mass. 




















THE INTELLIGENT USE OF AUDIO AIDS 
IN TEACHING LATIN 


By J. Lesuie Firtu 


Mr. Firth is head of the Latin department at Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


I 
ie seems to be a large and growing school of 


thought among teachers in this country that 

old and tried methods of teaching Latin are 

dull and outmoded, and there would also seem to be 
a rather alarming tendency to hail audio-visual aids 
as a completely new and modern way to teach this 
“tired old language.” My first objection to this ar- 
gument is that if the old methods of teaching Latin 
seem dull, it is, in large measure, the fault of the 
teacher, not that of the methods themselves. Those 
same dull and outmoded methods were used for gen- 
erations and produced countless numbers of great 
Latin scholars. The teachers who produced these 
great scholars were men and women who sincerely 
believed in the importance of Latin as one of the 
basic languages of Western civilization. Their teach- 
ing was not dull, and never could be dull, because for 
them their subject was alive, and they made it live 
for their students. The good teacher of today who 
believes in Latin as a vital language can still make his 
subject live for his students; no matter what methods 
he uses, his teaching can never be dull and outmoded. 
On the other hand, I sincerely believe that audio- 
visual aids can play a great part in the teaching of 
Latin today, not as a new way of teaching the lan- 


guage, but as “‘aids” to teaching, which is really all 
they claim to be. If they are used to supplement the 
older methods of teaching, not to replace them, they 
are of infinite value. 

When I came to Lake Forest Academy, I found 
that the language department here, under the chair- 
manship of Richard H. Delano, had initiated a pro- 
gram of audio aids for modern languages, but little or 
no work had been done on their use as aids to teach- 
ing Latin. I had had no experience with them, and 
I must admit that I was rather skeptical of them at 
first. With encouragement from Mr. Delano, how- 
ever, I was willing to experiment, and I have been 
experimenting ever since. 


Il 


The heart of our audio aids program is what we 
call the Listening Room. In this room, which is easily 
accessible to the students at all hours of the day, we 
have six play-back machines, each of which is equipped 
with ear-phones. The instructor places in the Listen- 
ing Room the records which he wishes his students to 
use, and so they are constantly available to the stu- 
dent. In this way much valuable time is saved in the 
classroom, as most of the time-consuming drill work in 
language teaching can be done in the Listening Room. 
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We also have two Presto disc recorders which will 
cut records up to 12” at both 78 and 334 r.p.m.’s. 
Since we are able to make our own recordings, it is 
possible to do a great deal of experimenting. Through 
experimentation I have found recordings to be of 
most use in Latin as aids to the drilling of vocabulary 


and grammar. It is easy for the instructor to make 
a recording of the declension of a noun or the con- 
jugation of a verb and place it in the Listening Room. 
The student then plays the record over and over 
again until he feels that he knows that particular de- 
clension or conjugation. He then writes it out on a 
piece of paper, and plays the record once more to 
check his work. Thus the record first helps him to 
drill himself and then acts as a check of his work; and 
all this is done outside the classroom. 


Similarly, the instructor can make a recording of 
a number of Latin words and phrases, with a short 
pause after each one. He must also supply the stu- 
dent with a list of the words and phrases used. The 
student studies this list until he thinks that he knows 
the meaning of each word, then he goes to the Listen- 
ing Room, plays the record, and tries to give the 
meaning of the Latin word immediately after he hears 
it through his ear-phones; or if he prefers, he may write 
down the meanings instead of making an oral response. 
I have used this method of drilling my students in 
vocabulary for three years and have found it highly 
successful. I give the students a vocabulary sheet 
containing thirty new Latin words approximately 
every week, and place a recording of the list in the 
Listening Room. I give the students two days in 
which to learn those new words, and after that time 
they may expect to be tested on them. This is a 
cumulative system, so that, at the end of their first 
year, they are responsible for six hundred Latin words, 
and for twelve hundred at the end of the second year. 
I have carried the process one step further by giving 
them a thirty-word vocabulary test on a record at 
the beginning of each class period. The words on the 
test record are drawn from the words they have had 
up to that time, and I have a sufficient number of 
test records so that they never know which words 
they are likely to get. There is a five-second pause 
between each word on the record and in that time 
the student is required to write down the meaning of 
the word he has.just heard. As soon as the record 
ends, the student puts down his pencil and hands in 
his paper — there is no going back to fill in a word 
as there would be if the test were written on the black- 
board. Obviously, a student has to have his vocab- 
ulary at his finger-tips in order to make a good show- 
ing on a test of this kind. It sounds difficult, but it is 
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surprising how many students regularly hand in 
perfect papers. 


Ill 


Another use of recordings for drill purposes is to 
give the student a series of English sentences and ask 
him to respond with the Latin for a certain word or 
group of words. For example, the instructor might 
give the sentence “He killed the soldier with a sword,” 
then ask the student to give the Latin for “‘with a 
sword.” This method may be used to drill the student 
in the use of pronouns, prepositions, correct tense of 
the subjunctive, and many other points of grammati- 
cal usage. 

In addition to my own recordings, I have also used 
the fine records made by Richard Walker! of Bronx- 
ville, New York, and I would recommend these strongly 
to any Latin teacher who has not tried them yet. 

I do not claim that my uses of audio aids are par- 
ticularly original, and I know that many other teach- 
ers must already be using similar methods. But I 
do hope that some of my ideas may be of use to those 
who are just beginning to explore the field of audio 
aids for Latin. As I tried to stress at the beginning 
of this article, my constant aim has always been to 
supplement the old and tried methods of teaching 
Latin, not to replace them. There is no doubt in my 
mind that these modern aids can play a very great 
part in the teaching of Latin, but they must be 
adapted to the language, not the language to them. 








EVALUATIVE CRITERIA AND STANDARDS 


The Pennsylvania Association of Private Academic 
Schools has published a noteworthy book entitled Evalua- 
tive Criteria and Standards. It represents the result of 
several years’ work in the field of evaluating elementary 
and kindergarten-nursery school grades with a view to- 
ward accreditation and membership in the PAPAS, As 
far as is known, this is a pioneering project; nothing of the 
sort has ever been attempted before in the private school 
field. 

Complete cooperation exists between the Department 
of Public Instruction in Harrisburg and the PAPAS. 
Accreditation of a school by the PAPAS means automatic 
approval by the State. Membership in the PAPAS obvi- 
ates the necessity of obtaining a state license. 

The book contains a foreword by Roy E. Larsen, 
President of Time, Inc., and Chairman of the National 
Citizens’ Commission for Public Schools. Copies may be 
obtained for one dollar each by writing to the Secretary 
of the Association: 


Rosamond Cross, Headmistress, 
The Baldwin School, 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennet C, Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


CONFERENCE PUBLIC RELATIONS 


PRE-CONFERENCE PLANNING 


HE twenty-sixth annual conference of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board will be history when 
this issue comes off the press. Last April I 
promised that further information concerning confer- 
ence planning would appear in forthcoming issues of 
the BuLLETIN. 

It has been the feeling of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee that our member schools should know more 
about conference planning. Many schools hold some 
type of conference every year. It may be a simple 
meeting of departmental representatives from neigh- 
boring schools or it may be an elaborate affair includ- 
ing representatives from private and public schools 
in the region or state. 

Any conference is a public relations problem from 
the start. The greater the scope of the conference, 
the more complicated are the public relations impli- 
cations. 

Therefore, in order to achieve the most effective 
results, careful planning is most important. As was 
mentioned in the first article, conference planning 
may be divided into three phases: (1) pre-conference 
planning, (2) conference mechanics, and (3) conference 
publicity. Having then just completed the publicity 
for the twenty-fifth conference, I described that 
phase first. Miss Osgood, who is the coordinator 
of our Secondary Education Board conferences, has 
given me her material on pre-conference planning, 
and I shall attempt to describe what goes on for 
eleven months previous to an annual conference. 
The Secondary Education Board conference includes 
as many as twenty-four different meetings, requires 
. the work of five major committees, and involves 
more than seventy-five speakers. 

It is the Executive Committee itself which sets 
the wheels in motion in April and June for a March 
Conference the next year. Thus, at its June meeting 
in 1951, the committee made important decisions con- 
cerning the theme, time, place, luncheon speaker, and 
number of section meetings, and appointed the chair- 
men for the 1952 March conference. 


If this were the first time an SEB conference had 
been held, the committee would first have had to 
answer the following questions: “Is there any reason 
for a conference? What justification is there for hold- 
ing one? Will people be interested enough to attend? 
What will be accomplished by the meeting or meet- 
ings?” These questions are fundamental and should 


be considered before any school decides to hold a 

meeting involving outside institutions or personnel. 
Let us consider briefly some of the questions: 

Conference theme: Choose some title or slogan which 
will be provocative, interesting, timely, and which 
will serve to distinguish one conference or meeting 
from another. 

Time: Consult calendars and schedules of other pos- 
sible meetings so that there will be as little con- 
flict with the conference in question as possible. 

Main speaker: The solution of this is a most difficult 
problem and often is limited by a small conference 
budget. To encourage a large attendance and 
news reports of the conference, there should be a 
“name speaker” who will be genuinely interested 
in the conference subject and who will have some- 
thing to say. Under any circumstances, the per- 
son chosen must be a good speaker. It is best if 
some committee member has heard him. To rely 
upon second-hand information may prove un- 
fortunate. 

Meeting chairmen or panel moderators: These must be 
chosen with utmost care. If each chairman is to 
choose his own panel speakers, he must be one 
who knows his field and the people in it. He must 
be a good organizer and a clever expediter, for 
upon him will depend the success of his session. I 
think it worth while to publish here the Executive 
Secretary’s annual instructions to conference chair- 
men. 


SUGGESTED DUTIES OF SECTION 
MEETING CHAIRMEN 


I. Dates and Deadlines. 
pate them, if possible. 


Please meet all deadlines, or antici- 


II. Select Topic or Topics for Discussion. 

A. Except in special cases, every section meeting should be 
planned so that one-half the program is devoted to the secondary 
school level and one-half to the elementary school level (grades 
6, 7, and 8). 

B. Whenever possible without sacrificing any values of the 
program you have planned, select topics which are newsworthy. 
It is important to get the accomplishments of independent 
schools before the public, and an occasion like an annual con- 
ference offers an excellent opportunity for this. Of course not 
all meetings can be newsworthy, but it is an aim to keep in mind. 
The Conference publicity committee will correspond with you. 

C. Keep the number of your topics for discussion strictly 
limited. Remember that the time is short and should not be 
spread thin. Past experience suggests that it is better to con- 
sider two or three phases of one subject than to try to cover 
several different topics. 
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D. Keep topics practical and ‘‘down to earth.” Avoid topics 
which are “inspirational” or intangible. 


III, Select Panel Speakers and Invite Them to Serve. 


A. Invite as panel speakers men and women who speak 
well and know their fields. (Remember that they should be 
“discussion leaders,’”’ not formal speakers.) 


B. Keep the number of speakers strictly limited. They are 
meant to inspire general discussion and exchange of opinion, 
not to preach to the audience. 


C. When you invite them to serve, please explain to them 
that the Secondary Education Board regrets very much that it 
is unable to pay their expenses. (Yours will be paid, of course.) 
In the past, schools (or other institutions) have almost always 
been glad to pay the expenses of those who were invited to 
participate in the Conference program in this way. 

D. Let each speaker know exactly what his subject is to be 
and how long he is to speak. (Limit the time strictly.) Re- 
mind everyone to keep his talk ‘down to earth.” 


E. Ask each panel member to send in to you by February 1 
either a copy of his talk in full or a digest of it. Circulate these 
papers among the other panel members, so that each will know 
what his colleagues are going to say. Have the copies returned 
promptly to you so that you can pass them on to the Conference 
publicity committee. 


F. Suggest that when possible each speaker make his talk 
newsworthy. Suggest too that if specific materials are to be 
discussed mimeographed copies be made available for the meeting. 


IV. Select ‘Unofficial’ Discussion Leaders (optional). 


A. The open discussion which follows the presentation of the 
topics by your panel members is an extremely important part 
of your meeting. But sometimes it is difficult to get this dis- 
cussion period started. Some chairmen have found it helpful 
to have four or five or more persons in the audience prepared to 


“break the ice” by starting the discussion and to keep it going 
when it lags. 


V. Cooperate with Conference Publicity Committee. 


A. Some time before the Conference the special Conference 
publicity committee will get in touch with you, if it considers 
that your meeting has possible news value. Please cooperate 
by sending the committee as complete information about your 
meeting as possible. 

VI. Appoint a Secretary. 

A. In advance of the Conference, please appoint someone 
to act as secretary of the meeting, to take notes of the proceed- 
ings and, after the Conference, to write up a report for publica- 
tion in the Board’s Annual Report. This report must be in by 


March 21. Paper and pencils will be provided in each meeting 
room. 
VII. Plan Your Time. 


A. As you know, there is a tendency for meetings to be late 
in beginning because those who attend are slow to tear them- 
selves away from friends. We suggest that you begin your meet- 
ing on time, whether all are seated or not. Urge your group to 
fill the front of the room first. Perhaps you will want to ask 
one or two persons to act as ushers. PLEASE BE SURE TO 
END YOUR MEETING EXACTLY ON TIME. This is 
your responsibility, and it is a courtesy to the meeting which 
may follow yours. Even if no meeting is scheduled after yours, 


it is good policy to close while those in attendance are still in- 
terested. 


B. Allow plenty of time for general discussion. Those who 
attend your meeting do not want to listen too long to speeches; 
they want to participate in the discussion themselves. Plan 





your program carefully so that it will take less time than you 
have at your disposal. Then use whatever extra time you have 
for a continuation of the discussion. (Some chairmen hold a 
topic in reserve in case it is needed to liven up the discussion.) 
Please do not crowd your program. End your meeting five 
minutes early rather than five minutes late. 
VIII. In Conducting Your Meeting, Remember: 

A. Begin on time. 

B. Watch time limitations of discussion leaders and all 
speakers from the floor. Announce a time limit for speakers 


from the floor (two or three minutes at a time) and adhere to it 
strictly. 


C. Insist that all keep to the subject. 
D. End on time, or five minutes early. 


E. Ask everyone to leave the room promptly, especially if 
another meeting is scheduled to follow yours. 


Although this is a particular set of SEB directions, 
it contains important ideas that must be considered 
by any chairman. 

In addition to appointing able chairmen, the Execu- 
tive Committee must consider the question of balance 
of meetings and personnel. It is important to include 
in the program something of interest for all schools 
and also to make sure that all types of member schools 
are well represented on the various panels. Further- 
more, it is important that representatives of public 
schools be invited to serve on the panels. I cannot 
stress too much the advisability of closer cooperation 
between public and independent educators. Inde- 
pendent education is misunderstood largely because 
not enough people know what it is trying to do and 
what its accomplishments are. Thus any meeting or 
conference which can help bring together representa- 
tives of public and private schools will be serving a 
double purpose. 

Once the basic decisions have been made, then the 
person in charge of the conference must begin corres- 
pondence with everyone involved. Preliminary let- 
ters must explain completely the nature of the meet- 
ing, its time and place, and request the services of the 
individual to fulfill certain specified needs. Refusals 
will be forthcoming, and that will mean more letters 
until the proper person is located for each conference 
post. Even after acceptances have been received, 
follow-up letters are necessary, and, when deadlines 
have not been met, more insistent requests must be 
made tactfully in order to get vital information in 
time without antagonizing the person who has volun- 
teered to help. December and January are the diffi- 
cult months as far as the SEB conference is concerned. 

We mentioned committees. A certain number of 
committees will be needed to which certain conference 
duties may be delegated. In the case of a small con- 
ference one individual can fulfill the function of each 
committee, but larger conferences need special com- 


mittees to take charge of hospitality, publicity, exhib- 
its, etc. 
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Preliminary information about the conference is 
another important phase of pre-conference planning. 
Invitations must be sent to those interested, giving 
information about the conference sessions, as well as 
practical facts such as time, place, conference subject, 
information about travel, accommodations, advance 
reservations, and registration fee. If a school is to be 
the scene of the conference, plans for housing and 
feeding the guests must be carefully made ahead of 
time. 

It is often important and desirable to invite spe- 
cial guests to attend part or all of the conference. If 
the meeting is newsworthy, the press should be cor- 
dially invited to send representatives. These invita- 
tions should be sent in good season and so worded 
that the person invited will feel free to send another 
member of his staff in case he himself is unable to 
attend. Remember, too, the importance of entertain- 
ing the members of the press hospitably while they 
are in attendance. 

I have purposely omitted a consideration of the 
numerous and detailed instructions which Miss Os- 
good each year gives the hotel, so that its staff can 
handle the SEB Conference smoothly and well. A 
conference that annually attracts more than one 
thousand educators from all over the country is a 
complex affair, requiring almost a year of advance 
thought and planning. It is hard work, but the re- 
sults are worth the effort. 


It would require more space than I have available 
to discuss all the actual details of planning a confer- 
ence. The foregoing, I hope, will serve a double pur- 
pose: (1) show Buttetin readers a glimpse of how 
the SEB functions in one of its important services to 
independent schools, and (2) suggest how schools 
should go about the task of arranging for any kind of 
meeting, large or small. 


THINK BEFORE YOU LEAP 


“Where are you sending that news release?” 

“What interest will it have for the readers of the 
paper to which it is being addressed?” 

“Why waste the money, time, and labor?” 

The following news release should make us pause 
to revaluate and revamp our own news release lists. 
Only those papers which might be interested in the 
news contained in a release should be on any list to 
receive it. 


Turlock, Calif. — Unwanted mail is now being returned to 
the sender by the Turlock Yourna/. The average return — at 
senders’ expense — is fifty pieces of mail a day. 


Lowell Jessen, publisher, declared he was tired of the “silly 
extravagances and pompous vanity of publicity seekers,” of the 


“propaganda all designed to get something for nothing,” tired 
of the burden imposed on the newspaper, and of filing it in the 
waste basket. 

The fed-up feeling followed a bit of study. 

“T didn’t realize how much tremendous trifles can mean until 
I sat down to figure it out,” Mr. Jessen said. “Spread nation- 
wide, it comes to a tremendous sum in a year’s time,”’ 

Here’s the score card on the first two days of the Fournal’s 
returning mail twice daily. First batch, first day: 19 letters, 47 
cents in postage. 

Second batch, first day: 41 letters and papers, $1.20 paid on 
postage including an 18-cent airmailer from New York. 

Second day, first batch: 22 letters bearing 55 cents postage. 
Second batch: 49 letters and papers with $1.26 postage. 

Mr. Jessen figures that no other means will compel the 
senders to quit sending the material. He figures conservatively 
they will save, in mail to the Yournal alone, $400 in postage, 
$400 in handling yearly. 

— Editor and Publisher, 
February 2, 1952. 


MUSIC BRINGS SCHOOLS TOGETHER 


The following note has been received from Sewick- 
ley Academy, Sewickley, Pa. Closer relationship be- 
tween students and faculties of public and independ- 
ent schools is most important. 

Sewickley Academy is interested in promoting good relations 
with the other schools of the community and has taken definite 
steps to endeavor to create an amicable feeling in the community 
toward the Academy. 

On January 31 the Home and School Association of the 
Academy sponsored a special concert by the twenty first-chairs 
of the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra with Dr. Bakaleinikoff 
conducting. The concert was given in the Academy’s auditorium. 

Before the day of the concert, Sewickley’s headmaster, 
Clifford Nichols, Jr., personally visited the principals of all the 
parochial and public schools in Sewickley to invite all the chil- 
dren and the faculty members to attend the concert. The head 
of the Academy’s music department, Mrs. Agnes Lee, also 
visited each school, where she lectured and led the singing during 
their general assemblies to stimulate interest in the symphonic 
program. 

Interest was evidently stimulated, for children swarmed to 
the Academy. Brownie and Girl Scout troops came in bodies. 
Many classes were accompanied by their teachers, Other groups 
of children came unattended by adults. 

Music is the medium which is bringing the schools together. 
As a result of the concert, Mr. Nichols has received telephone 
calls from a number of public school music teachers who have 
expressed the desire for other joint meetings in the future. 


I hope that other schools will send in information 
concerning specific projects as well as questions con- 
cerning public relations problems that they may be 
facing. As has been said before, this section of the 
BuLLetin is yours. We all stand to profit by the 
example of member schools. No one knows all the 
answers, and what may be wise for one school may 
be folly for another. However, it is important to 
keep abreast of current practices. 
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PERSONALS 


VACANCIES AT HAWKEN SCHOOL 


There are three Faculty vacancies for 1952-1953 
at the Hawken Country Day School for boys, Cleve- 
land 24, Ohio, — for a woman in the Primary Grades, 
a man in the Elementary Grades, and a History and 
English man in Junior High. For further informa- 
tion, please write Carl N. Holmes, Headmaster. 


SECOND SAILING MASTER MANCHESTER 
YACHT CLUB 
Manchester, Mass. 
Second Sailing Master, Manchester (Mass.) Yacht 


Club wanted. Salary $400-$500 from June 30 to 
September 6. No accommodations provided. Write 


qualifications to John W. Notman, Shore Country 
Day School, Beverly, Mass. 








PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal adver- 
tisements are as follows: 

The Buttertin will publish notices from teachers who 
are looking for new positions or from schools which are 
looking for new teachers. The charge is according to 
length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. 
The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 

Since the office of the Secondary Education Board 
cannot assume the burden of correspondence, all notices 
must give the name and address of the school or of the 
teacher placing the advertisement — or of a friend or rela- 
tive of the teacher if anonymity is desired. 




















FROM OUR READERS 


OFF THE TRACK INDEED! 


To the Editor of 
Tue INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


It would take a full scale article to reply to Mr. 
Green’s “Are We Off the Track in Latin?” in the 
January 1952 Butietin. I agree with Mr. Green 
that we are off the track; his article is unfortunate 
evidence of how far off we are. 

Mr. Green deplores “the overemphasis that is be- 
ing placed upon the reading of Latin as the main ob- 
jective in the study of language.” He finds that “‘the 
‘reading Latin’ argument makes little appeal to stu- 
dents because they do not particularly want to be 
able to read Latin after their last exam is passed.” 
What Mr. Green says is true in a way, and becomes 
truer still when less and less emphasis is placed on 
literary values and the language is regarded as a “skill” 
unrelated to use or pleasure — or even worse, as “the 
finest disciplinary subject in existence.” Latin is 
thus debased to a kind of mental weight-lifting; it 
becomes the equivalent of close-order drill or of a 
kind of torture in which students practice scales for 
four or five years without ever proceeding to the 
sonata and concerto which alone warrant the practice 
of scales. 

It is simply not true that students do not want to 
read Latin because it is complex. If students had 
always been discouraged by the complexity of foreign 
languages, would any educated Englishman or Ameri- 
can read Goethe, Dante (the latest avant garde rage), 
Proust, or even Aeschylos in the original? Yet there 
are people, properly educated, who do enjoy these 
writers — and our job as teachers is to see that 


there are more. Most great writings have been com- 
plex; at its best the human mind is complex. The 
1951 Nobel Prize winner in literature, William Faulk- 
ner, has as the most moving passage of his latest novel 
a single sentence at which Cicero might pale and 
which Mr. Green would surely find insupportable — 
a sentence forty-nine pages long. Nonetheless, the 
Nobel Prize was awarded by Swedes, who presumably 
were taught to appreciate English as well as drill in 
English grammar. 

Could there be a greater triumph for both Latin 
teacher and student than the pleasure of reading to- 
gether Virgil’s account of the fall of Troy? Has Mr. 
Green ever allowed himself to see (if he could take 
time off from his disciplinary efforts) the delighted 
faces of students who have prepared their own trans- 
lation of a Roman comedy and then staged it before a 
school audience? Let me hasten to reassure those 
who insist, as I do, on a thorough grounding in funda- 
mentals, that one of those students, Dorothy D., en- 
tered Vassar the following year on a scholarship 
granted her for excellence in Latin in her College 
Board examinations. Her grammar and composition 
books had been worked from cover to cover during 
five years of Latin, but they were worked toward the 
end of reading and enjoying Catullus, Ovid, Lucre- 
tius, Cicero, Virgil, Livy, Tacitus — complex fellows 
indeed! And even if she were never to read another 
line of Latin, would not her experience have been 
valuable, as valuable, say, as a single reading of King 
Lear might be? 

But the Latin student should learn not only to 
read the classics; he should be taught that these clas- 
sics were related at one time to a living culture in 
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which men worked and fought and died. The study 
of Latin is a humanistic study, and the student who 
learns to read Catullus should also learn such things 
as the difference between the second and third Pom- 
peiian styles of painting, the differences between the 
fabula togata and palliata, and how the bed of a Roman 
road was constructed. He might also know from his 
own reading of classical Latin that the best authors 
commonly used the plural form ‘“‘‘/oci” (which the 
disciplinary pedants will allow only in mathematics) 
and just as frequently wrote “urbem Romae’’ for 
“urbem Romam.” 


Except in this humanistic context, the study of 
Latin has no purpose and must become a senseless 
exercise with meaningless sounds. Latin without lit- 
erature, Latin without classical life — this can lead 
only to cultural philistinism and barbarism. We are 
sufficiently advanced in that direction without being 
further prompted by Latin teachers. 


Yours sincerely, 


THALIA Puitiies Howe, 
Chairman, Latin Department, 
Miss Fine’s School, 

Princeton, N. J. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Josepu R. W. Donee, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


At the Noble and Greenough School of Ded- 
ham, Mass., two new non-credit electives have been 
added to the senior curriculum. Navigation, a one- 
period-a-week course, is being taught by Frank B. 
Lawson, the Business Manager, a small-boat cruising 
enthusiast who served in the Navy during the War. 

The other new course, organic chemistry, is being 
taught by Richard Van Kleeck, who majored in chem- 
istry at Harvard. The class, designed as an intro- 
duction to laboratory methods for possible pre- 
medical students, has one period and one laboratory 
session a week, with no homework. 





A new approach to the problem of the disabled 
reader is being tried at Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vt. While the present experiment is on a 
small scale, it is pointing the way to some techniques 
that are applicable in many remedial situations, par- 
ticularly those involving inaccurate readers as op- 
posed to readers who are merely slow. 

The key to the new approach is a brochure en- 
titled ‘How They Read,” an analysis of 10,000 read- 
ing errors recorded and classified by Mrs. Allen A. 
Lowe, of Glens Falls, N. Y., in the course of her 
private instruction of retarded pupils. She found “‘a 
pattern of mad consistency” in the errors typically 
made by poor readers. Her pamphlet lists twenty- 
five types of errors and gives numerous examples of 
each. She found that many poor readers, after a 
careful study of these typical errors, were able under 
guidance to recognize the nature of their own mis- 
takes. What is more important — they began to 
accept some of the responsibility for eliminating them. 


This has also been the experience at Vermont 
Academy, where the study of the error patterns out- 
lined by Mrs. Lowe is made an adjunct to remedial 
instruction. With the disabled readers included in 
the experiment, speed reading is not stressed. The 
focus is on accurate reading of the printed symbol as 
the proper foundation stone for the whole remedial 
structure. 

This approach, which cuts across some accepted 
doctrines, will doubtless stir up lively and useful dis- 
cussion. For one thing, it does not stress cerebral 
dominance, which Mrs. Lowe feels bears little rela- 
tion to many of the common error patterns that she 
encountered. Mrs. Lowe quite clearly does not iden- 
tify herself with any particular school of remedial 
thought or diagnosis, her approach being eclectic, in- 
tuitive, and pragmatic. Readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT ScHOOL BULLETIN may secure a sample copy of 
“How They Read” by sending ten cents for mailing 
costs to Mrs. Allen A. Lowe, 46 William Street, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. Additional copies are fifty cents 
each. 





After using the new Science Research Associates 
Better Reading series in freshman English sections one 
hour each week for four months, the Missouri Mili- 
tary Academy, Mexico, Mo., reports the following 
results: 

Freshmen originally placed in the upper third on 
the basis of reading, achievement, and intelligence 
tests have increased their average reading rate from 
260 to 347 words per minute without loss of compre- 
hension. Freshmen in the middle third have increased 
their average rate from 200 to 255 words per minute 
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and their comprehension from seventy-five to ninety 
per cent. Those in the lower third do not yet show 
consistent progress but have made an average gain of 
eighteen words per minute in speed and four per cent 
in comprehension. Since the program is so new, these 
results are offered merely as one straw in the wind. 

Instructors have found that once a routine has 
been established they need only distribute the books, 
keep time, double check scores and graphs, and col- 
lect the books. 





The Browning School, New York City, is con- 
tinuing to build an art program that will best fit the 
needs of its students. The art-shop, as it is called, 
provides a place for a diversified program of creative 
activity. With the stress on individual growth, the 
boys explore a variety of materials and methods. The 
director, Eugene Lissandrello, feels that more often 
than not it is the learning process rather than the 
finished product which most benefits the student. 
The aim is a happy, growing child — not a finished 
“work of art.” 

In addition to the usual arts and crafts, emphasis 
is put on projects of a cooperative nature; this year 
the boys have worked together on such group activi- 
ties as murals, maps, decorative alphabets for class- 
room use, a clay model of New York City, a minia- 
ture zoo, decorations for school functions, stage sets, 
and puppet shows. Last year the fifth grade wrote 
and produced a puppet fantasy called “Rocket to the 
Moon.” This year the seventh grade is hard at work 
on the puppets, costumes, stage, scenery, and light- 
ing for a Sherlock Holmes satire. The boys will in- 
vite students, faculty, and parents to the show. A 
small admission fee will be charged and proceeds will 
go to the March of Dimes campaign. 





In the belief that ability to use a typewriter is a 
useful skill for prospective college students to acquire, 
Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., 
has instituted a voluntary course in typing for the re- 
mainder of the school year. Prior to the Christmas 
holidays, parents and boys were circularized to ascer- 
tain interest. The course fee was set at $20 to cover 
instructional costs and materials. The class meets 
twice a week, each boy bringing his own typewriter 
but using a text and other supplies provided by the 
school. Eighteen students have enrolled in the course, 
under the instruction of Harry W. Snow, head of the 
mathematics department. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 
Proctor Academy, Andover, N. H., has added 
a new feature to its health service, which, according to 
insurance authorities, is the first thing of its kind that 
has ever been done in any school or college in America. 





Parents of the Proctor boys pay a $50 annual fee 
which takes care of any medical expense whatsoever 
with the exception of chronic conditions that existed 
before the opening day of school. This $50 fee is 
broken down by the Academy to pay for the services 
of the school nurse and infirmary, and the Academy 
assumes directly all medical expenses up to that 
amount for each accident or illness, including all in- 
cidental expenses such as telephone fees and trans- 
portation if necessary. 

A part of the fee also includes insurance premiums 
for two policies, the first of which cares for all injuries 
from $50 to $500, and a second which covers seventy- 
five per cent of the expenses for any accident during 
the school session between $500 and $10,000. 

The policy has been designed to cover expenses 
that might cause a real financial emergency to parents 
and has been issued by the insurance companies on 
an experimental basis. Some insurance men believe 
that it will be copied and eventually become standard 
procedure for independent schools and colleges. 





For the first time in its thirty-five year history 
Scarborough School, Scarborough, N. Y., is offer- 
ing an adult education program. The program, which 
runs from January 21 to March 13, includes courses 
in leathercraft, silk screen printing, shop, exercises 
and games, and a lecture course entitled ““Modern Is- 
sues.” The general aim of the lecture series is “to 
examine the facts bearing on some of the problems 
of a modern democracy — no matter how unlovely 
they may be — in the hope that this community, thus 
enlightened, may better aid the cause of democracy.” 
After a forty-five minute lecture, full participation by 
course members in questioning and debate is en- 
couraged. 

Among the participating speakers are parents, 
faculty members, and friends of the school eminent 
in the fields of education and public service. The 
first of the nine lectures in the series was delivered on 
Wednesday evening, January 23, by Robert Grey, in- 
structor in English at Scarborough School, who spoke 
on the subject “Problems of Democracy in the Field 
of Education.” On subsequent Wednesday evenings 
two Scarborough parents, Albert Q. Maisel and Dr. 
Bernard C. Glueck, Jr., lectured on different aspects 
in the field of mental health; while a third, E. J. Kahn, 
Jr., feature writer for the New Yorker magazine, dis- 
cussed “Problems of Democracy in Maintaining a 
Free Press.” Monroe Dowling, Collector of Internal 
Revenue in New York City, spoke on “Problems of 
Democracy in Seeking Efficient Self-Government.” 
The three remaining speakers — Donald Cole, in- 
structor in history at The Phillips Exeter Academy; 
John N. Hazard, Professor of Russian Law at Colum- 
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bia University; and Thomas C. Schuller, Headmaster 
of the school — will discuss various issues relative to 
United States foreign policy. 

Plans are in progress for a spring series of Radio 
Forums on contemporary issues, an adjunct to the 
winter Adult Education Program. The series of 
eight weekly half-hour programs will be broadcast 
over Station WFAS, White Plains, beginning in April. 





University School Cleveland, Ohio, offers the 
use of its facilities during winter evenings to alumni 
and friends. This year indoor tennis has been added 
to the Winter Activities program of square dances, 
wood shop, basketball, badminton, and swimming. 
Close to 200 alumni and friends took part in the 
Winter Program. 





A growing interest of various faculty members, 
patrons, and upper classmen of Pembroke-Country 
Day School, Kansas City, Mo., has been the Great 
Books project. Fostered locally by Kansas City Uni- 
versity, the course has extended into fourth and fifth 
year groups, at several of which the school is now 
represented, either with boys visiting or regularly 
attending, and with patrons and faculty members 
helping direct the discussions. 





At The Gunnery School, Washington, Conn., a 
well-organized Mock Republican Campaign for the 
nomination of Taft, Eisenhower, Stassen, or Warren 
culminated February 23 in a Mock Convention held 
in the Washington Club Hall. Campaign managers 
sought firsthand information, leaflets, pictures, and 
buttons from their particular candidate’s official head- 
quarters. The dining hall and dormitories were 
posted with pictures and slogans; the campus rang 
with “broadcasts” and the “I Want Ike” record. 

At the Convention all states were represented, in- 
cluding the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. State 
standards were held high and The Gunnery Band and 
other student music accompanied the various cam- 
paign managers to their places in the hall. 

Previous to the Convention, campaign managers 
frequently viewed a 16mm. Warner Pathé movie of 
the last Republican Convention, to assure procedure 
and a semblance of the pattern of a real Convention. 

A keynote address by the President of the school 
opened the Convention and was followed by nominat- 
ing speeches and roll call. A ratio of one for ten 
votes made it possible for a limited number of stu- 
dents to cast votes for the different states. 

Interest in the Politics and Debating Club of The 
Gunnery has increased considerably this year with the 
combining of two clubs, and the campaign preceding 
the Mock Convention further stimulated interest in 


the current topics discussed at its weekly meetings. 
The “Convention” has proved a valuable tool for en- 
couraging greater interest in and understanding of 
the election of a President of the United States. 





A dark room for photographers among the stu- 
dents at the Detroit University School, Grosse 
Pointe Woods, Mich., is a center of much extra- 
curricular activity these days. Andries Cole is 
faculty sponsor. 

Beginning next year basketball will become an 
intramural sport. Interscholastic sports will be 
those of the fall and spring seasons. More time will 
thus be afforded to other nonathletic activities in the 
winter program. 

The boys of grades four, five, and six are enthusi- 
astically participating in the sending of Care packages 
to India at the suggestion of a sixth grader. 

Those soft strains you hear these days at D.U.S. 
are the school band, which has just been organized. 
Lessons are being given at the school. 

The Upper School recently enjoyed the excellent 
film about undergraduate life at Harvard, “Invita- 
tion to Harvard.” 

Brotherhood Week played an important part in 
student activities at D.U.S. Posters were visible in 
classrooms and on hall bulletin boards. Brother- 
hood themes were assigned in several English classes. 
Two significant films, “Boundary Lines” and “The 
Cummington Story,” were shown. A recorded ser- 
mon by Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones on “Abraham Lin- 
coln and Brotherhood” was heard. Assembly speeches 
on the subject were made by four students at two 
morning assemblies. Rabbi Morris Adler of Detroit’s 
Congregation Shaarey Zedek gave a forceful assembly 
talk also on “What Brotherhood Means to Me.” 





St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., has 
again introduced its series of lectures given by mem- 
bers of the faculty in connection with the program of 
correlation between the English and history depart- 
ments. It is felt that these lectures not only help to 
emphasize the interrelation of various fields but give 
the boys valuable training in college classroom 
techniques. 

The lectures are as follows: 

“Work of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
America”: The Rev. Harry G. Trefry 


“Beaumarchais and the American Revolution’: The Rev. 
Thomas C. Adams 


“The Contribution of James Madison: an Appraisal”: Harry 
B. Fine 


“The American Whaling Industry”: Robert J. Harrington 
“Herman Melville”: Frederick E. Ulen 
“Ole Edvart Rélvaag”’: Samuel P. Cowardin, Jr. 
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“The American Medici”: Walter I. Badger, III 
“The Rockefeller Foundation”: Frederick R. Avis 
“The Beginnings of American Journalism”: Edward T. Hall 


“Russia versus the U.S.A.: an Historical Survey”: William 
R. Begg 





The faculty of the Park School of Buffalo, 
during a series of meetings before the opening of the 
current school year, compiled a list of problems which 
it faces. When a volunteer committee had organized 
these problems, it became clear that problems of 
articulation among the four departments of the school 
were in the majority. In an effort to solve these prob- 
lems, it was the faculty’s decision to begin with the 
curriculum study reported in the January issue of the 
BuL.LeTin. This study is now in the committee stage. 
A minimum of two meetings a month to carry on this 
study has been planned. Progress reports from each 
committee will be made about March 1 and May 1 of 
this year. 

In addition, an effort to bring about better artic- 
ulation among departments in still another way has 
been planned. The faculty decided to devote to 
announcements a portion of time immediately after 
supper at its weekly faculty meeting before going on to 
committee and/or department meetings. These 
announcement times enable departments to become 
acquainted with, and often to solve, problems of 
immediate and specific concern. They also enable 
faculty members who are interested and active in 
affairs in the community to bring those to the atten- 
tion of the entire faculty. 





The assembly committee of The Episcopal Acad- 
emy, Overbrook, Pa., is a student-run committee that 
not only works but also has come up with several 
major innovations. 


The first major innovation was the moving of the 
assembly programs from Friday to Thursday. There 
was much faculty objection at first, but now that the 
programs have been held on Thursday for a term, 
even the severest critics hail the wisdom of the change. 


The second innovation was the creation of a mid- 
winter Scholarship Assembly, honoring the top men 
in each form for their work during the first term. The 
entire program was worked out by the boys, polling 
the faculty and headmaster several times and then 
tabulating the results. From this they evolved the 
final assembly, which included talks by students and 
the heads of the various departments, presentation of 
certificates to the top scholars, and a short address by 
Dr. Thomas B. K. Ringe, president of the Board of 
Trustees. Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster, an- 
nounced that the Academy had joined the Cum 
Laude Society. 


The assembly committee consists of boys from the 
top four grades. They plan the overall philosophy of 
the year’s assembly, and then arrange and organize 
the individual programs. They are responsible for 
such mechanical operations as seating, inviting and 
thanking visiting speakers, and arranging all the 
other details. 

Among the programs are opportunities for various 
clubs and classes to participate. The Pennsylvania 
History class (ninth graders), an English class (tenth 
graders), a science class, and a contemporary civili- 
zation class (seniors) have participated as well as such 
clubs as the Forestry Club, Vestry, Student Council, 
and Domino Club. 

The vocational guidance program of The Episcopal 
Academy has again been organized for seniors during 
the second half of the year. This program has a two- 
fold purpose: to give seniors orientation about future 
vocations and to allow juniors the chance of running 
the many clubs which meet at the same time. 

These talks are given weekly by alumni, parents, 
and friends. The opening talk was of a general nature 
and was given by E. Craig Sweeten, director of 
placement at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Topics covered included business, engineering, 
public service and government, law (which included a 
trip to the courts), education, and ministry and social 
work. 





The faculty of Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I., dubbed themselves the Moses Brown Hamsters 
for the occasion, and presented two one-act comedies 
to boarding students and their guests on February 15. 
Designed to afford the faculty itself informal fun, the 
evening’s program enlisted the efforts of the entire 
staff, while students laughed, sang, and enjoyed a 
social hour with refreshments on this surprise occasion 
for them. Twenty teachers of both Upper and Lower 
Schools contributed to the stage productions, and 
another score of persons organized the singing, 
ushering, and serving of refreshments. Faculty wives 
saw their homemade cookies and cakes disappear 
before student gourmet and gourmand. 

Friday evenings, of which this was one, normally 
offer movies, informal dances, or an occasional enter- 
tainer for the resident students of the school. The 
two plays mark the first undertaking of the faculty in 
a Thespian vein. Dorothy Robison, as a waitress in 
“The Crimson Cocoanut,” headed a cast which 
included Mrs. George Bachman, Harriet Wilson, 
Arthur Cate, Dwight Knox, and Theodore Whitford. 
“The Still Alarm” presented Frank Fuller in the 
leading role with Patricia Jensen, Charles Hutton, and 
two firemen, Edmund Armstrong and David Clapp, 
as able comedian associates. 
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Students and graduates of the Yale School of the 
Fine Arts presented their fourth annual exhibition of 
painting and sculpture at The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., for a week in February. 

The exhibition, which includes the work of fifteen 
artists whose works have been shown in such galleries 
as the Metropolitan Museum in New York, is in 
charge of Charles Hammond, art instructor at Taft, 
assisted by a committee of Taft’s art students. 

Beginning with a tea for the exhibitors, the faculty 
of the Yale School of the Fine Arts, and others inter- 
ested in art, the exhibition was open to the public 
from two to five daily in the Harley Roberts Room. 





Two new student activities have been launched 
successfully in recent months at the Riverdale 
Country School, Riverdale, New York City. Both 
are entirely new activities at Riverdale, limited in 
membership; they were organized without faculty 
assistance, in each case a foreign student taking a 
prominent part. 

The Current Events Club was started by two 
sixth formers, one an English exchange student and 
the other a “native” American. The informal weekly 
meetings have been orderly, profitable, and lively ac- 
cording to Senior Master Robert C. Murray, who 
meets with the group as faculty adviser and occa- 
sionally enters the discussions. The fourteen mem- 
bers run the meetings themselves and each week de- 
cide on a topic for the next gathering. Among the 
subjects discussed have been “College Athletics,” 
“Korea, Past, Present and Future,” “The Atom 
Bomb,” and “Qualities of Presidential Candidates.” 
The club has heard two outside speakers to date, 
Robert C. Mildram, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Preparatory School Council, who discussed 
the problems of boys in schools and colleges and the 
help which religion could give them, and the late Dr. 
Frank S. Hackett, founder and former headmaster of 
Riverdale, who spoke on the United Nations and his 
recent trip to Central and South America. 

The other new activity, The Camerata, was 
started and organized by another sixth former, a stu- 
dent from China, with the purpose of stimulating 
greater interest in classical music. The twenty- 
member group meets once a week for one hour and a 
half with faculty adviser Russell A. Ames, director 
of choral music at the school, in the Common Room 
of the dormitory. At each session a different mem- 
ber plays a recording and talks about the music and 
its composer. Works of Brahms, Beethoven, Bach, 
Mozart, Grieg, and Schumann have formed the bulk 
of the programs to date. The group is named after 
the Florentine Camerata, an association of Florentine 
noblemen formed in the late sixteenth century to 
preserve arts, letters, and music. 


Student government has recently been inaugurated 
in the Middle School of The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. After a first semester study of 
student councils in other junior high schools in the 
area, a student committee drafted a constitution 
which was adopted with minor revisions by the Middle 
School student body, grades five through eight. In 
inauguration ceremonies February 1, Robert S. Lyle, 
Headmaster, conferred upon the elected representa- 
tives powers expressed in the constitution and pre- 
sented to the president as a symbol of the new coun- 
cil’s authority a gavel made in the school shop. 

The Council is composed of a president and vice- 
president elected by the entire student body and a 
boy and a girl representative from each section of the 
Middle School. Good citizenship and high scholar- 
ship rank high among the qualifications of the young 
people selected by their classmates to assume respon- 
sibilities for student government. 

Duties of the new Student Council, which func- 
tions under the supervision of a faculty adviser, in- 
clude organizing and planning assemblies, handling 
lunchroom routine, planning and directing class 
parties, considering and acting upon suggestions from 
the entire student body, scheduling and carrying out 
elections, and recommending discipline, subject to 
the approval of the Principal, when it seems neces- 
sary in carrying out the Council’s responsibilities. 





On Saturday, March 8, the first annual Prepara- 
tory Schools’ Glee Club Festival was held in the audi- 
torium of the Northfield School for Girls, East 
Northfield, Mass. The concert was under the joint 
sponsorship of the four participating boys’ schools — 
Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., Vermont 
Academy, Saxtons River, Vermont, and Williston 
Academy, Easthampton, Mass. 

The day’s program called for afternoon rehearsals 
by the individual clubs, and one joint rehearsal, prior 
to dinner at the Northfield Hotel. Following the con- 
cert, the boys were entertained at The Northfield 
School for Girls. 

In addition to pieces by each school, the program 
included several selections to be sung jointly by the 
200 boys of all four glee clubs. These were: 

Prayer of Thanksgiving 
Brothers, Sing On 
Onward Ye People 


Arr. Kremser 
Grieg 
Sibelius 

It was emphasized by the choral directors arrang- 
ing the Festival, that it was in no sense a contest but 
a means of promoting among the students of the 
schools good fellowship through singing together. 
No admission was charged, and the audience was 
comprised of students from the neighboring schools, 
townspeople, and other guests. 
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NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 

On June 20, 1951, ground was broken for Pingry 
School’s new $1,445,000 plant, located in Hillside, 
N. J. The building is to be two stories in height 
with brick walls, and is in the traditional style of 


architecture of the early American period. It will 
house under one roof all the divisions of the school 
for grades one through twelve. 

Besides the classrooms, there will be such features 
as a music studio, manual training shop, art studio, 
mechanical drawing room, two large science labora- 
tories, a spacious library, an alumni room, and sev- 
eral conference rooms. The gymnasium will have a 
playing area of 65’ x 90’, and the swimming pool will 
be 75’ x 25’. 

The building itself is set back 250 feet from North 
Avenue on a plot of ground totaling twenty-six acres. 
Pingry has deeded to the Union County Park Com- 
mission four acres of land running along the Eliza- 
beth River. This strip will be made into an attrac- 
tive park with walks and paths. 

The building is scheduled for completion in the 
spring of 1953. 





Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of New Jersey will 
be a principal speaker at the dedication of Memorial 
Hall, Blair Academy’s new $400,000 chapel-library 
building, on Alumni Day, May 10, at Blairstown, 
N. J., it has been announced by the Board of Trustees. 

A memorial to Blair’s seventy-three World Wars 
I and II dead, the brick colonial structure is a gift 
from the academy’s alumni and friends. Plaques 
commemorating gold star alumni will be unveiled. 





Major B. G. Lockhart, president of Linsly Mili- 
tary Institute, Wheeling, W. Va., has announced 
the gift of $20,000 to the school. The sum comes 
from the will of Julia L. Kraft of Wheeling. Income 
from the fund will be used for scholarship purposes; 
the gift will be known as the Frank H. Kraft Scholar- 
ship. Mr. Kraft was Miss Kraft’s brother. 

Major Lockhart has also announced, through the 
bequest of the Mary Dickey Wadell Estate, another 
gift of $20,000 to be added to the Linsly endowment 
fund. 





At the Landon School, Bethesda, Md., a new 
wing has been added to the Lower School, providing 
two additional classrooms, an art room, and a locker 
room. Mid-February marked the completion of a 
new Administration Building. In addition to furnish- 
ing living space for a master and his family, this two- 
story structure contains a mimeographing room, 
offices for the Headmaster, the Assistant Headmaster, 
and their secretaries, and a reception room for parents 
and visitors. In the basement there is a counseling 


room for the use of masters and their advisees, and a 
spacious student lounge. Since the building is dedi- 
cated to the furthering of a close and friendly rela- 
tionship between the student body and the faculty, 
the students will be encouraged to utilize the lounge 
for relaxation and informal gatherings with the mas- 
ters. The room will be equipped with a snack bar, 
and each day after lunch the seniors will be hosts to 
the faculty at coffee. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, has 
announced that the school’s campaign for added 
endowment has passed its goal of $300,000 and that 
contributions are still coming in. 

The campaign, which was inaugurated last spring, 
has enjoyed the wholehearted support of patrons, 
friends, and alumni. The total number of contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred now, and new contributors 
are still being added to the list. 

The funds are to be used for the increase of faculty 
and staff salaries and wages. In fact, increments have 
already been given for the present school year, and the 
policy of the school will be to continue to use the 
funds for that purpose. Salaries being the vital factor 
that they are in a school today, every bit of additional 
endowment realized in the drive will be put to this 
important use. 





James S. McDonnell, president of the St. Louis 
Country Day School’s Board of Trustees, announced 
plans at the annual alumni dinner February 5 for 
the opening of a $1,000,000 campaign to relocate and 
construct a new school. The new fifty-six acre campus 
is adjacent to Mary Institute, a school for girls. 
McDonnell, president of McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration, St. Louis, heads the drive. 

Five men with sons now in school have underwrit- 
ten the new site. They are Harry B. Mathews, Jr., 
president of Mississippi Lime Company; Albert W. 
Wenthe, president of Fruin-Colon Contracting Com- 
pany; Howard F. Baer, president of A. S. Aloe 
Company; Donald Danforth, president of Ralston- 
Purina Company, and McDonnell. 

Advanced pledges of $100,000 by McDonnell 
Aircraft; $40,000 by Mississippi Lime; and $25,000 by 
Wenthe have been announced. 

Headmaster Robert N. Cunningham explained 
that relocating the school will place it nearer the 
population center it serves. The present location, 
selected in 1917, is now one-fourth mile from the 
expanding Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport. 

Parallel education is envisioned by the two schools. 
Present plans call for the joint usage at staggered 
times of the science laboratories, the library, dining 
hall, and auditorium. 
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The Taft School’s new artificial ice hockey rink 
and rink house were named in memory of two alumni, 
Edmund A. Mays, Jr., Class of 1927, and Donald 
Angier, Class of 1918, at a ceremony held at Water- 
town, Conn., on Saturday, January 5. 

While at Taft, both Angier and Mays were active 
in athletics and extracurricular work. Angier was 
captain of the 1918 hockey team and head of the 
school’s student government. Mays played varsity 
hockey, football, and baseball and participated in 
debating. After graduation, Angier served as a 
Trustee of Taft for five years and Mays as President of 
the Taft Alumni Association. 

After the dedication ceremony an exhibition of 
figure skating and a reception for the athletics staff 
and representatives of the press were held at the school. 





At the Noble and Greenough School of 
Dedham, Mass., a Memorial Skate-house has been 
constructed this winter through the generosity of 
family and friends of Goodwin Warner Harding, ’39, 
who died last May. “Goody” Harding was one of 
Nobles’ great hockey players, who went on to captain 
two Harvard teams and to captain the United States 
Olympic Hockey Team of 1948. 

The new skate-house stands on the east shore of 
Motley’s Pond, a still bay of the Charles River, 
where Nobles skates. The rustic, stained-wood, 
cabin-type structure is almost entirely faced with 
glass on the rink-side. Along the entire rink-side 
front extends a railed porch, connected by gently- 
sloping ramp with the ice. The interior is largely 
devoted to a spacious room with rustic furniture in the 
center and benches extending about the walls. A 
large brick fireplace, above which is affixed the 
Memorial Plaque, occupies the south end. The 
building is designed to provide between-periods 
relaxation to both home and visiting teams, as well as 
during-game protection to refuge-seeking spectators. 
To the north and boathouse side of the main room is an 
anteroom hall providing space for stacking shovels. 
Off this hall are a skate-sharpening room and a lava- 
tory. 

Finished shortly after the Christmas holidays, 
the Harding Memorial Skate-house has already 
proved a great convenience and comfort, fulfilling 
from the start the hope expressed on the plaque: 
“May it always reflect the warmth and friendliness of 
his character.” 





Governor Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass., will have two additional “all-weather, non- 
maintenance” tennis courts when the season opens 
next spring. 

Located in the field adjacent to the existing courts 
near the Cottage, the new courts were made possible 


by the generosity of parents and friends. The grad- 
ing was completed last fall; the gravel sub-base is 
already in place; and the metal posts for the back- 
stops have been erected. 

As soon as frost is out of the ground this spring, 
additional rolling will prepare the gravel sub-base for 
the two layers of asphalt and cork which constitute 
the playing surface. It is expected that the courts 
can be ready for play at the beginning of the spring 
season. 





Beginning this school year with an enlarged and 
remodeled Junior School Building, Pembroke-Coun- 
try Day School, Kansas City, Mo., is now raising 
funds for the remodeling of its administration build- 
ing. This is part of a program which has added a 
new gymnasium and auditorium and a headmaster’s 
house to the campus within the past three years. 





Nearing completion at the Hamden Hall Coun- 
try School, New Haven, Conn., is its new Interna- 
tional Museum, planned and presented to the school 
through the generosity of Headmaster and Mrs. E. 
Stanley Taylor. The Museum, with its flagstone 
court of flags of the nations, its circular exhibit room 
and stage, and its large front window designed with a 
wrought-iron outline of the globe, is destined to be 
the center of activities in international education for 
the school and for students of surrounding areas. 

This material expansion of Hamden Hall’s inter- 
nation program, first of all, will extend further such 
work as has already been in progress: the annual In- 
ternational Music Festival, with emphasis on the 
dance interpretations and accurate costuming, as 
well as musical presentations from various countries; 
the enrollments over the past two decades of an in- 
creasingly large number of foreign students, some of 
whom have lived at the home of the Headmaster; a 
United Nations program, including a series of minia- 
ture U.N. meetings with student delegates, field trips, 
and a study of U.N. background, philosophy, struc- 
ture, and operation (mainly through assembly pro- 
grams); a large auditorium map, surrounded by bul- 
letin-board wall with current news clippings which 
are contributed by students of all ages and attached 
to the appropriate country by pin and string; dining- 
room meals, which are inspired from time to time by 
the cuisine of another nation or at which time a table 
of students converse in the modern language that 
they are studying; a freshman English class which 
uses several different countries during the year as 
nuclei for its regular formal English work; as well as 
French Club activities, a foreign-letter exchange 
program, a study of the contemporary religions of 
the world, small current events clubs and debates, 
and student-initiated projects for overseas children. 
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In the second place, the Museum, which had its 
birth as an idea of the Headmaster and his wife while 
they were traveling and studying abroad, will be the 
focal point for new international activities of the 


school. Among these the following are planned: the 
stimulation of interest in countries by an audio-visual 
program, to include exhibits from other lands (many 
items of which have been collected by Headmaster 
and Mrs. Taylor in their travels around the world), 
displays by the students themselves, and discussions 
and talks by individuals who have lived in or who 
have a peculiar knowledge of the country being 
studied; the continuation of this interest by a related 
program emphasizing student hand work, including 
puppet shows, dioramas, and contour maps. A single 
country or section may be under the consideration of 
the entire school for a period ranging from several 
weeks to an entire year. 

Finally, the Museum has been conceived with the 
idea of its being shared by many other school chil- 
dren. News of talks and exhibits here will be dis- 
tributed to other schools upon many occasions; other 
students, in turn, will have an opportunity to ex- 
press their activity of an international nature by 
inter-school discussions, exchange of speakers, use of 
display cases for their own current materials, and an 
exchange of library materials. 

In accordance with the goal of increased world 
understanding, the emphasis of the student’s study 
in any country will be centered more upon the present 
than upon the historical life of a country. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, 
has received a gift of a new tennis court and a small 
building which is used by the students for a school 
canteen and recreation room. The students run the 
canteen themselves under faculty supervision, and it 
is developing into one of the popular centers of the 
school. 

A new faculty house is now being built, as the 
first step in the school’s projected expansion program. 





Washington Cathedral has recently purchased a 
house at 3505 Woodley Road for the use of the Head- 
master of St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 
Canon Charles Martin, the Headmaster, moved to 
his new home in March. 





During the first six months of the fiscal year — 
July-December, 1951 — gifts totaling $50,783.75 have 
been received by Shattuck School, Faribault, Minn. 
The 528 contributors represent alumni, parents, 
foundations, and bequests. 

Among the Shattuck funds receiving allocations 
are the building program, scholarship, operating ex- 
pense, faculty retirement guarantee, and endowment. 


Representatives of the parents, the trustees, the 
alumni, faculty, and students took part on October 6, 
in ground breaking ceremonies for the Memorial 
Athletic Fields at Shattuck School. 

When completed the Memorial Fields will include 
three football fields, two baseball diamonds, two 
hockey rinks, a quarter-mile cinder track with a ten- 
lane 220-yard straight-away and field event facilities, 
and eight tennis courts. 

Also included in the project are plans for a Field 
House which, in addition to providing a central locker 
system for the school, will have rooms for guests of 
the school. 


THE PARENTS AND THE SCHOOLS 


More than 170 mothers of Taft School students 
attended the school’s fourth annual Mothers’ Day, 
held at Watertown, Conn., on Saturday, February 23. 

The usual Saturday classes were held, giving the 
mothers an opportunity to attend with their sons. 
Following the playing of a hockey game against 
South Kent on Taft’s outdoor, artificial ice rink and 
varsity and jayvee basketball games with Berkshire, 
the mothers were entertained at a reception in the 
school’s library and upper school common room. 

A short concert by the Taft Concert Band opened 
the evening program of entertainment, which featured 
the Masque and Dagger Society’s presentation of 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” by Oscar Wilde. 





Fathers of students are taking an increasingly ac- 
tive part in the tri-weekly Chapel Services at the 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del. As speakers 
at one and sometimes two services each week, the 
fathers are offering to the students the layman’s point 
of view on many and varied topics. 





The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, following its policy of enlisting parents’ coop- 
eration whenever possible, invited the parents of the 
boys in two rooms to meet with a faculty committee 
working on a new report form. The parents were 
asked to give their comments on the new form which 
had just been tried experimentally in these two rooms 
for the last marking period. The form is one used to 
report on the aptitudes and the social aspects of the 
pupil. 

This faculty committee has been working on the 
project since last fall. After a study of many varieties 
of this type of report, the committee evolved one of 
its own, which the faculty approved. It was then 


tried out experimentally in the home rooms of two of 
the committee members, the parents having been 
notified. 

At this point, after the reports had gone home, 
the parents of the pupils involved were invited in. 
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Over half were able to attend the meeting, and gen- 
erously submitted their criticisms, which turned out 
to be mostly favorable. The consensus was that the 
new form clarifies for the pupils in a much simpler 
way than the old what both parents and teachers feel 
to be desirable aims. All parents expressed appre- 
ciation at being called in as a sort of committee of 
the whole on this matter. 

Penn Charter School recently held a Ninth Grade 
Parents’ Night at which the parents became pupils 
and followed the regular schedules of their boys for 
the day of the meeting. Class periods were cut to 
twelve minutes, and recesses were omitted, so the 
whole schedule was run through between seven fifteen 
and eight thirty-five. The library served as study 
hall, so “pupils” having free periods could enjoy a 
smoke and chat with each other. 

The whole program was worked out by a com- 
mittee of mothers, even to the seating at the tables 
for the dinner which preceded the “school day.” 
The sole faculty responsibility was the “instruction” 
of parents in what their boys were studying and the 
answering of parents’ questions. 

After “‘school” a “make-up” period was held in 
the library at which Dr. John F. Gummere, the head- 
master, spoke briefly, and parents took the oppor- 
tunity to ask general questions. Parents and faculty 
both felt that the evening was a most profitable one 
from all points of view, and especially from the point 
of view that it gave each parent a chance to meet 
the parents of the other boys his own son will be asso- 
ciated with all through the Senior School. 





The First Annual Scarborough School (Scar- 
borough, N. Y.) Dinner for parents, trustees, and 
friends of the school was given by Headmaster Thomas 
C. Schuller and Mrs. Schuller on January 26. The 
dinner took place in the school gymnasium, which has 
recently been repainted, thanks to a gift from the 
Parents Association. William G. Saltonstall, Principal 
of The Phillips Exeter Academy, was guest of honor 
and principal speaker. 

In speaking of the need for independent schools in 
this country, Mr. Saltonstall said, in part: “Parents, 
teachers, and trustees should be free to make the kind 
of school they want, to pursue excellence as far as they 
can without feeling they must be guided or limited by 
average or leveling influences. In an independent 
school it is possible to work closely with individuals 
and to develop a deep partnership between education 
and religion, an old-fashioned standard as good today 
as it ever was.” 

Mr. Schuller gave a progress report on the first 
half-year of his incumbency as Headmaster and 
mentioned plans and policies to be carried out in the 


future. These include: a focus of attention on country- 
day education, which will entail, among other things, 
the dropping of a small, and consequently pro- 
fessionally inefficient, boarding department; and a 
redistribution of space in the three main buildings of 
the school, which is intended to lead to a better 
integration of the pre-school, primary, intermediate, 
and junior high and high school grades. 

In the conclusion of his address, Mr. Schuller 
said, “If this school is to justify its existence, it must 
stand for leadership and we must have the courage to 
be witness to our convictions. Scarborough must be 
supported by people who refuse to fear goodness 
merely because communists have adopted virtue as a 
calling card. This school must fight to protect in- 
dividualism and equality of opportunity, for therein 
springs the promise of all our freedom.” 





The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, D.C., 
recently held Open House in the classrooms for parents 
of children in the Lower School and Transition 
classes (pre-first grade). For grades one through four, 
two days were set aside when parents could sit in on 
classes as usual and observe the entire department in 
operation in the course of the routine day. With 
their visits followed by individual conferences, the 
parents found the most helpful feature of visiting day 
was the opportunity of seeing the individual child and 
his development in relation to the group. By carefully 
scheduled appointment so that attendance could be 
staggered, parents of every child in the Transition 
classes participated in the week-long Open House for 
five-to-six-year-olds. Approximately eighty per cent of 
the families were represented in grades one through 
four. By popular acclaim, essentially the same type of 
visiting day program has been scheduled for the 
Lower School for the past several years and was 
extended this year to include parents of pre-first 
graders. 











1952 JUNIOR AND SENIOR LISTS OF 
CURRENT BOOKS READY SOON 


Sample copies of the new Booklists (junior and senior 
lists of current books in many fields) will soon be sent to 
all member schools. Please see that these Lists are brought 
to the attention of the various departments in your school 
(English, Social Studies, Science, Art, Religion, etc.). 

Expressly designed to appeal to boys and girls in in- 
dependent schools, the Booklists are attractively bound 
in colored covers and contain short critical reviews of the 
new books. Prices are kept low to encourage schools to 
place copies in the hands of the pupils themselves. 

Use the 1952 Booklists with your own lists of required 
summer reading. 

Price to members: 30 cents per copy postpaid. 

Price to non-members: 35 cents per copy postpaid. 
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At the Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., the very active Parents Association 
has been instrumental in arranging field trips for the 
various classes. One such trip has been to the state 


capitol in Lansing, Mich. Another was to Detroit’s 
Tank Arsenal. Still others are being planned. 





On Saturday, December 8, the annual Pingry 
School (Elizabeth, N. J.) Fathers’ Dinner took 
place. The program began at five o’clock with a 
miniature school, which was followed by dinner in the 
gymnasium. E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster, and 
Conover English, president of the board of trustees, 
addressed the fathers. The main speaker was Harold 
O. Voorhis, of Plainfield, N. J., Vice-Chancellor and 
Secretary of New York University. 

The annual Mothers’ Luncheon was held on 
March 1. Lower School mothers met the teachers 
informally and mothers of Upper and Middle School 
pupils attended miniature school during the morning. 
Luncheon was served in the gymnasium, and Dr. 
William E. Park, President of the Northfield Schools, 
East Northfield, Mass., addressed the group. 





As a substitute for its usual Open House, 
Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been holding a series of meetings, one for each 
class in the Upper School. These informal evenings 
have proved very successful. Held at the homes of 
patrons, they have given an opportunity for closer 
attention to the exact problems and curriculum of 
each of the high school department years. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


The William Penn Charter School, Philadel- 
phia, has especially enjoyed entertaining, among its 
many visitors, Neville Heaton, Undersecretary of Ed- 
ucation in the English Ministry of Education, and 
William Oats, Headmaster of the Friends School, 
Hobart, Tasmania. As is the custom at Penn Char- 
ter, the boys in the upper classes as well as the faculty 
had the opportunity to meet and talk with these men. 

Lothar Lutze, teacher in one of the West Berlin 
schools, spent four days at the school, visiting classes, 
speaking to the boys, attending faculty meetings, 
and participating in the life of the school. 

Herr Lutze came to this country last September 
through the State Department and the Office of 
Education. Except for an orientation course in Wash- 
ington given to him and others like him, he has spent 
most of his time studying schools in the Philadelphia 
area. He will go to two other places for a month 
each, and then return to Washington for a short time 
before he goes back to Germany late in June. 

Penn Charter is the first large independent day 





school Mr. Lutze has visited in the U. S. His own 
school is a public boys’ high school in the American 
sector of Berlin. He teaches English to German 
boys from twelve to eighteen years of age. 

Mr. Lutze says the two things which have most 
impressed him about American schools are the easy- 
going, friendly attitude between faculty and students, 
and the large degree of similarity between American 
and German schools and pupils, much greater, he 
says, than the amount of difference. Mr. Lutze as- 
cribes the easy-going, friendly attitude to the basic 
open-mindedness of the American people. He feels 
that we are fundamentally friendly, and that the 
schools reflect this attitude. 

As a lay ambassador Mr. Lutze has been excellent. 
Everyone at Penn Charter was struck with his grasp 
of educational matters and pleased with him as a 
person, and his excellent command of English enabled 
him to express his ideas to all whom he addressed. 





The Gunnery School, Washington, Conn., was 
one of the eight New England schools selected by the 
SEB to entertain two of the foreign student delegates 
to the Herald-Tribune High School Forum, scheduled 
for March 22, New York City. In planning for the 
visit of these two boys The Gunnery felt it would be 
helpful for them to live right in the dormitories, at- 
tend classes, and be as much a part of the school life 
as possible. 

To assure this, the exchange student from Eng- 
land and a boy from France, currently student-head 
of The Gunnery’s affiliation with the Paulsen Schule 
in Berlin, acted as guides and saw to it that their 
foreign guests were accompanied everywhere during 
their week’s stay. 

Rajendra Nath Bara, of Assam, India, age 17, 
who even tried ice skating while at The Gunnery, was 
chosen first in all India to have the honor of attend- 
ing the Forum. A student at Cotton College, he 
took the matriculation examinations in April of 
1951, and stood first among 8,000 candidates. 

Mahmood Seirafi-Zadeh, of Tehran, Iran, also 17, 
who enjoyed practicing basketball with Gunnery’s 
team, won many scholastic honors in Iran. 

Both boys were well informed in the history as 
well as the great problems confronting their countries 
and with an extraordinary command of the English 
language captivated faculty and students alike with 
their “‘statesmanship.” 

The last day of their stay they were given an 
opportunity to address the school with the result 
that a general feeling prevails that future leaders of 
Iran and India have been guests of The Gunnery. 

The exchange of foreign students under the Herald- 
Tribune High School Forum Program, which is 
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partly sponsored by The Secondary Education 
Board, promotes good will between nations and must 
surely help in the building of a more peaceful world. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
On the night of 14 February, St. John’s School, 


Houston, Tex., saw consummated a successful venture 
that might well be considered a symbol of school- 
community cooperation — the opening of Hoodwink 
Playhouse, the St. John’s theater. 

Several months ago it became apparent that the 
school could no longer carry on its assembly and 
dramatic activities in a gymnasium that was at best 
a makeshift gathering-place. Heads got together. 
Soon transformation began in the recreation hall, a 
wooden building suitable for basketball practice but 
too small for regulation games. A search of the city 
produced 254 second-hand seats from a razed theater. 
Students, faculty, and parents volunteered labor and 
materials for conversion. Rapidly it became a 
project that generated a community spirit reminis- 
cent of that of the barn-raising bees. The result is a 
masterpiece of simplicity in “little theater” construc- 
tion, complete in miniature even to an orchestra-pit, 
dressing rooms, prompter’s box, master lighting- 
booth, and film-projection booth. 

The opening performance of “Dear Ruth” in the 
Playhouse on the evening of February 14 brought 
high praise from the dramatic critic of the Houston 
Post: he marked it as a significant addition to Hous- 
ton’s growing group of intimate theaters. 





During the first semester the facilities of the 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Del., have been 
frequently used by the members of the community. 
Among the organizations which have used the school 
are: the Wilmington Air Squadron, the Wilmington 
Civil Air Patrol, the Delaware Pre-School Association, 
the Wilmington School of Music, the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, and the School of Re- 
ligion, Diocese of Delaware. 

The school gymnasium is being used by the Home 
and School Association for badminton and square 
dancing, by the Alumni Basketball Squad, and on 
several special occasions by the city schools for basket- 
ball games. 





As part of its growing services to the community, 
Pembroke-Country Day School, Kansas City, Mo., 
has been host this winter to a series of meetings spon- 
sored by the Women’s Committee of the local Phil- 
harmonic Association. The talks, based upon the 
concert of the succeeding week, have proved of in- 


terest to the faculty members and students who are 
among the concert-goers, and these have been held 
in the Howard Flagg, Jr., Auditorium. 


INFORMATION, PLEASE! 


Albert J. Mazur, Director of the Reading Clinic 
at Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
would appreciate the cooperation of Reading Clinic 
Directors in compiling some statistics to be used in a 
forthcoming article. 


Data on hand concerning the extent in number or 
percentage of students in the individual independent 
schools who have reading disabilities — those below 
the 40th percentile being considered as readers in 
need of remedial work and below the 25th percentile 
as being the group which must be considered first by 
any clinic as definitely retarded — would be appre- 
ciated because such information would be of invalu- 
able aid in the formulation of the factual content of 
the article. 

The material to be discussed in the article has to 
do with suggestions for improving the work of Read- 
ing Clinics. The author hopes to include informa- 
tion, based on experiments in the clinic, which will 
prove practical and time-saving when a large per- 
centage of the school population must be treated by 
the clinic and the clinic is limited in its facilities. 

Additional data concerning overall methods clini- 
cians use in solving their clinic problems — such as a 
general plan for any one student or group of stu- 
dents, the number of people at work, other than the 
clinic director, in the school’s clinic, a listing of the 
instruments: tachistoscope, metronoscope, and any 
other information on methods of motivation, would 
be of value. 


If the recording of these data proves time-consum- 
ing, then a simple recording of the percentage or 
number of students in the two percentile groups (40th, 
25th) needing treatment, as outlined above, in the 
school’s clinic will be sufficient for this purpose. 


The author thinks that the independent secondary 
school is frequently overlooked, or underrated, by re- 
search and testing technicians and hopes to stimulate 
some interest in the problems of these schools by in- 
vestigations in the field in which he is qualified. It 
is hoped that a number of secondary boys’ schools 
will respond to this research investigation. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS 


Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H.; 
John W. Heagy, Director. Remedial English and 
Mathematics. Boys in grades five through nine. 
June 24 to August 19. 
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The Lindman Summer School, 38 Terrace 
Place, New Milford, Conn.; Edwin L. Lindman, 


Headmaster. Coeducational day school for students 
of secondary school age or younger. July and August. 

The Mercersburg Academy Summer Session, 
Mercersburg, Pa.; Dr. Charles S. Tippetts, Head- 
master. Boys of high school age. June 15 to August 
23. 

The Phillips Exeter Academy Summer Ses- 
sion, Exeter, N. H.; Dr. William G. Saltonstall, 
Principal. Boys of high school age. June 30 to 
August 21. 

St. George’s School Summer Session, Middle- 
town, R. I.; James G. Vermillion, Director. Standard 
curriculum, grades seven through eleven. Special 
work in Remedial Language Training under the per- 
sonal supervision of Dr. Edwin M. Cole, Director of 
the Language Clinic of the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. July 1 to August 23. 

The Andover Summer Session, Andover, Mass.; 
Richard S. Pieters, Director. Boys of high school age. 
June 24 to August 20. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


During the fall, Graland Country Day School, 
Denver, was extremely happy to welcome as an even- 
ing guest speaker Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of 
The William Penn Charter School of Philadelphia and 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board. After dinner with the Graland 
Board of Directors, instructors of the upper school, 
and Georgia Nelson, director, Dr. Gummere spoke in 
the school assembly room to the faculty, parents, and 
friends of Graland on: “The Place of the Private 
School in the Community.” 

The following day Dr. Gummere spoke to the 
upper school student group at an informal chapel 
service and visited classrooms briefly. 

It was indeed a privilege and an inspiration to 
have Dr. Gummere with us. 





The Hatch Preparatory School, after twenty- 
five years in Dexter, Maine, has moved to Newport, 
R. L., for its fall, winter, and spring terms. Its summer 
term, during July and August, will continue to be on 
Lake Wassookeag, Dexter, Me. 





The Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe 
Woods, Mich., is participating in the Blood Typing 
Program being conducted by the State of Michigan 
as part of its Civil Defense program. Students 
and faculty were given the opportunity to have 
their blood typed at the school on February 26, 1952. 

Throughout the second half year evening meetings 
are being arranged at which the board of trustees of 


Detroit University School and the members of the 
various departments get together at the headmaster’s 
residence for a discussion of departmental activities. 
So far meetings have been held with the members of 
the English department and of the social studies 
department. 





The Chicago Latin School for Boys and the 
Girls’ Latin School of Chicago are now developing a 
cooperative program whereby the curricula of the 
two schools will be paralleled and closely correlated 
from kindergarten through grade nine. Grades ten 
through twelve are to be conducted as coeducational 
classes. Joint extra-curricular activities are being 
planned as well. 





The first issue of the St. Stephen’s School Bulletin 
of St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, 
has been issued. It is designed to give news of the 
school and of the alumni. It is published under the 
direction of Dean H. Towner, Head of the Latin 
department, and will contain articles by both faculty 
and students. 





On Friday, January 11, Archibald MacLeish 
delivered a lecture at the Roxbury Latin School, 
West Roxbury, Mass., on the subject “The Teaching 
of Poetry in Secondary Schools.” The lecture was 
attended by approximately 125 teachers from public 
and private schools in the Boston Metropolitan area. 


SCHOOL REORGANIZED 


Operating for the first time under a board of 
trustees drawn from business, educational, and 
professional leaders in Denver, Colorado Military 
Academy completed the first semester able to look 
back not only on numerous physical improvements 
but also on the start of a real planned program to offer 
its services to boys from Colorado and nearby states. 

The generosity of Edwin Bemis of Littleton, 
a trustee of the school, has provided an impressive 
entrance road into the main group of buildings. This 
has replaced an inconvenient side road used since the 
school moved into the country four years ago. 

A new musical appreciation activity under the 
direction of Lt. Orr has been highly praised by the 
cadets and will be continued through the second 
semester. The entire high school gathers for forty 
minutes once a week to hear records chosen to illustrate 
the great musical forms such as operas and symphonies. 
Careful selection and informal explanations have not 
only removed misconceptions but have brought real 
enjoyment to many many boys accustomed only to 
popular pieces. 
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Bernard Valdez, assistant recreation counsellor 
for the city of Denver, addressed the high school 
cadets at a recent assembly. He outlined the present 
racial problems affecting Spanish-Americans from the 
point of view of their rather special history. He 
explained how their culture had come through old 
Spain and Mexico over several centuries, developing 
very differently from the aggressive commercial 
society which swept through it in the Southwest. He 
also explained the “wetback” problem created by 
Mexican nationals who cross the border secretly, 
often with families, to work as laborers at substandard 
wages. 

Picturesque exhibits representing the pioneer and 
Indian days in Colorado, and mementos of the fabled 
“Wild West” held the attention of the ninth grade on 
a morning field trip to the Colorado State Historical 
Museum in February. Governor Thornton of Colo- 
rado spoke briefly to the class the same morning as 
they visited his office in the state capitol. 

Cadets from this year’s speech classes under Lt. 
Wolff have combined forces with girls from the Kent 
School to rehearse Edna St. Vincent Millay’s “Aria 
Da Capo”; the play was given at C.M.A. in March. 
Another group prepared a scene from Thornton 
Wilder’s “Our Town” to be given at the same time. 

Forty younger cadets from the fourth through the 
eighth grades have been attending the special children’s 
concerts arranged in the afternoons by the Denver 
Symphony Orchestra under Saul Caston. 


MEETINGS, CONFERENCES 


An all-time attendance record was established by 
Districts I and II of the American Alumni Council at 
their first joint meeting at Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn., on January 3, 4, and 5. Two hundred and 
sixty delegates representing 120 schools and colleges 
from Maine to Virginia heard President A. Whitney 
Griswold of Yale University express the belief that the 
alumnus is a human being, not rah-rah. He said that 
it is time that institutions of higher education stop talk- 
ing down to the alumni and stop using foolish methods 
to keep them interested. ‘“The alumnus whose support 
American Higher Education seeks is the alumnus who 
supports education as such, not because he wants 
‘bigger and better gladiatorial combats in huge col- 
iseums.’ ” 

Donald W. Pierpont, Provost of Avon Old Farms, 
welcomed the delegates at the official opening of the 
conference. The keynote address was delivered by 
Charles McCurdy, national president of the American 
Alumni Council. He said, “I am starting with the 
premise that among the most poorly informed people 
you and I know anything about are our college alumni. 
And right after them come college administrators and 


alumni secretaries. How can you assign otherwise the 
responsibility for the situation in which we find our- 
selves today?” 

Mr. McCurdy then made references to the accu- 
sations of Communist tendencies that have been 
hurled at various colleges, and to the football and 
basketball scandals. In referring to fund raising, he 
went on to say, “Now, of course we need domitories to 
house our students — and unions in which to carouse 
them — and football stadia and gymnasia in which to 
arouse them, but our alumni, in the urgency of this 
hour, and in the depression of these times, are going 
to have to be stirred to the support of education and 
not of construction. 

“T do not believe that we can continue to beseech 
our alumni or anybody else to contribute for things. 
We will have to begin asking them to contribute for 
principles.” 





Avon Old Farms was host again on January 22 to 
200 public school superintendents, state teachers 
college presidents, staff members and central office 
personnel of the Connecticut State Department of 
Education when they conducted an education work- 
shop. Two serious problems were considered at that 
time. 

1. How to gain positive constructive support for 
education in Connecticut. 

2. How to meet the criticisms and charges that 
are frequently being made against education. 

Seven experts from the faculty of Yale University 
were consultants to the groups of educators. The 
Connecticut Commissioner of Education, Finis E. 
Engleman, addressed the group at the all-day meeting, 
and stated that “fears about education today spring 
from the very fears and dangers of present-day life. 
Life in America has changed radically in the last half 
century, which has brought this country to a position 
of insecure world leadership. But some of us have 
forgotten that public education is the greatest assur- 
ance we have of achieving the aims of our Con- 
stitution.” 





The program of the annual conference of District 
1, American College Public Relations Association, in- 
cluded a panel discussion on “College Admission, 
1952.” The discussion was held at Amherst College, 
January 17, under the chairmanship of Donald A. 
Eldridge, Dean of Students and Director of Admis- 
sions of Wesleyan University. In addition, the panel 
was comprised of College Counselors Katherine Bron- 
son of Wellesley High School and Edmond S. Meany, 
Jr., of Mount Hermon School; a Senior girl from 
Amherst High School and a Senior boy from Williston 
Academy. Although the discussion was inconclusive, 
it brought out various points of view on such items 
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of interest to the independent school as the value of 
visits by college representatives, the relative impor- 
tance of different types of college publications in in- 
teresting applicants, and the increasing competition 
among colleges in producing motion pictures. 





William M. Thompson, ’35, Director of Physical 
Education, at The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., 
was elected President of the Headmasters and Coaches 
Association of Independent Schools of N. J., in a 
meeting held in January at The Lawrenceville School 
Field House. The Association approved a new con- 
stitution and completed arrangements for holding 
interscholastic tournaments for the remainder of 
1952. The schools represented were: Admiral Farra- 
gut, Blair, Delbarton, Hun, Lawrenceville, Morris- 
town, Peddie, Pennington, St. Benedict’s, and Ward- 
law. 

At the meeting the new committee was approved, 
and the following new officers were elected: 


President: William M. Thompson, Peddie 
Vice-President: Robert Hoehn, B.M.I. 
Secretary: William Stewart, Hun 
Treasurer: L. H. Tiihonen, Lawrenceville 


In addition to the above-named officers, three mem- 
bers were elected to the Executive Committee: Wil- 
liam Regan of Delbarton (one year), Captain Dodge 
of Farragut (two years), and Joseph Kasberger of St. 
Benedict’s (three years). The Executive Committee 
was authorized to make arrangements for tourna- 
ments in wrestling, basketball, indoor track, golf, 
tennis, and spring track. 

All independent secondary schools in New Jersey 
accredited by the Middle States Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools are eligible for member- 
ship. Application for membership should be made 
to the Executive Committee mentioned above. 

The purpose of the Association is to foster and 
develop friendly athletic relations and non-athletic 
activities of interest to member schools among the 
independent secondary schools of New Jersey. All 
tournaments will be conducted with a minimum of 
interference with scholastic work, their purpose being 
to develop clean competition, fair play, good sports- 
manship, and strong character in all participating 
students. 








MAY EXAMINATIONS 


The official dates of the May examinations are Mon- 
day and Tuesday, May 26 and 27. No school may admin- 
ister the examinations earlier than the days and hours set. 

Non-members may not use the 1952 May examinations 
until after July 1. 




















NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Otto Kohler and Murray Smith are recent additions to the 
English department at the Missouri Military Academy, Mex- 
ico, Mo. Mr. Kohler received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Illinois and has done graduate work at North- 
western University. Mr. Smith received his A.B., M.A., and 
licentiate in philosophy at St. Louis University. He taught for 
three years at Rockhurst High School in Kansas City. 





St. Stephen’s Episcopal School, Austin, Texas, announces 
the following additions to the faculty at the beginning of the 
second semester: 

Mary Hazel Jones, a graduate student at the Library School 
at the University of Texas as Librarian; James Kidd, a graduate 
art student at the University of Texas to assist in the art de- 
partment; Dolly Bess McCarthy, a graduate of the University 
of Texas and a member of the University English department to 
assist in the English and religion departments; Mrs. Louise 
Webster of Portland, Me., a graduate of Bennett Junior College, 
who has been doing special work in remedial reading is to ad- 
minister the remedial reading program of the school. 





A new appointment at Graland Country Day School, 
Denver, this year is G. William Gahagan, instructor in the 
social science field in the upper school. Prior to Mr. Gahagan’s 
coming to Graland, he was for eight years a newspaper man in 
New York and San Francisco; later he served five years in the 
Office of War Information, and the Department of State. He 
taught a “Great Issues’ course at his alma mater, Dartmouth 
College, 1949-50, subsequently teaching in the Denver public 
schools and assisting at the Fine Arts Center in Colorado Springs. 
Mr. Gahagan brings a dynamic enthusiasm into the teaching of 
communications, obtaining regularly news films for the school, 
furnishing names and addresses for foreign correspondents, and 
bringing firsthand experience into the study of the United Na- 
tions and related subjects. 





At the first meeting, February 7, of the newly incorporated 
Center for Information on America, Ogden Miller, The 
Gunnery’s Headmaster, was elected the President of its Trus- 
tees. The Center, based in Washington, Conn., was founded by 
Mr. Miller, a philanthropic resident of Washington, and Prof. 
Townsend Scudder of Swarthmore, who gave a series of lectures 
at The Gunnery last spring on The Nature of Democracy and 
America’s Heritage. 

It opened December 6, 1951, with the first of a series of lec- 
tures given by Dr. Henry Sloan Coffin, former President of 
Union Theological Seminary on the “Spiritual Foundations of 
Democracy.” The second lecture, “Changing Patterns in 
American Thought,”’ was given January 10 by Prof. Brand 
Blanchard of Yale University. 

Prof. Stanley T. Williams, Sterling Professor of English at 
Yale, who drew a large audience February 7, was the third 
speaker. His subject, ‘““The Role of the Writer in American 
Life,” was centered around Mark Twain’s writings and his peer- 
less books of Americana. 

The Center has already started one of its services. This is 
the issuing of monthly guides or material for discussion on per- 
tinent topics of the day, especially interesting to young people. 
The subject for the February guide was “Should Alaska be Ad- 
mitted to Statehood?” 

These publications ‘‘as far as humanly possible, are to be 
issued under an editorial policy which aims to maintain the 
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keenest vigilance against propaganda and bias.” They are cur- 
rently being sent, as an experiment, to a selected list of thirty- 
five schools covering all sections of the country. 





A. Howard Abell, head of the music department of Milton 
Academy, Milton, Mass., has been working on a revision of the 
Middlesex Hymnal (Middlesex School, Concord, Mass.) with 
Arthur Lamb of Middlesex. The Milton edition will bear the 
Milton Academy name and seal and will be used throughout the 
Academy. 

Richard H. Bassett, teacher of art, is chairman of one of 
the committees cooperating with the School and College Study 
of General Education, sponsored by the Ford Foundation. 
Institutions participating in the study are Andover, Exeter, 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. 

Abbott Fenn has written an article on summer camping 
which appears in the 1952 edition of the Educational Register. 

Charles R. Morris, as Assistant Public Information Officer of 
the Town of Milton Civil Defense Organization, has recently 
written for the local newspapers a series of articles describing 
the activities of the Civil Defense group. 

Herbert G. Stokinger, director of physical education, has 
accepted the directorship of Camp Kieve on Lake Damariscotta, 
Nobleboro, Maine. 





John B. Dempsey, President of the Board of Trustees of 
University School, Cleveland, Ohio, was recently awarded the 
Yale Medal in recognition of his service to the University. The 
presentation was made at New Haven on Alumni Day, February 
22, as part of Yale’s 250th Anniversary. Mr. Dempsey, a grad- 
uate of Yale in 1911 and University School in 1907, is senior 
partner in the Cleveland law firm of Squire, Sanders and 
Dempsey. 

Betty Holloway, dietitian at University School for the past 
two years, and Don Molten, soccer and swimming coach since 
1948, were married at the Heights Christian Church, March 21, 





The Trustees of Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia, 
deeply regret to announce that Eric Warner Johnson has ten- 
dered his resignation as Headmaster, effective next July, in 
order to accept an assignment in the International Quaker 
Center in Paris, France, with the American Friends’ Service 
Committee. 

The Trustees are very grateful for the four years of distin- 
guished service that Eric Johnson has given to Friends’ Central 
School. They have been years of growth, of cooperation, and 
unity of spirit. 

Now that the American Friends’ Service Committee has re- 
ceived grants of aid from the Ford Foundation, part of which is to 
be used to enlarge and increase the usefulness of the International 
Centers Program, it is not surprising that Eric Johnson should 
return to it to promote the work in which he has had conspicuous 
success in several countries. 

The Board of Trustees will announce the appointment of a 
new Headmaster shortly. 





Edward Tuck Hall, Assistant Headmaster of St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass., has been named Headmaster of 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. The appointment becomes 
effective on August 1, 1952, Alvan Markle, Jr., President of the 
Board of Trustees, announced in February. 

Born in Manchester, Mass., in 1918, Mr. Hall attended the 
Dexter School in Brookline, Mass., and was graduated from St. 
Mark’s School in 1937. He received his Bachelor of Arts degree 
with honors from Yale University in 1941. He was managing 
editor of the Yale News, a member of the Elizabethan Club, 


Zeta Psi, the Aurelian Honor Society, and Skull & Bones. Fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale he taught English for a year at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

During World War II, Mr. Hall served in the Army Infantry 
and Military Intelligence Divisions. In 1946, upon release from 
active status as a Ist Lieutenant, he was appointed Assistant in 
Instruction in English at Yale University, and later he became 
Assistant to the Chairman of the Board of Admissions. 

After receiving his Master of Arts degree from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1947, Mr. Hall joined the faculty of St. Mark’s School as 
English instructor, junior hockey and baseball coach and ad- 
viser to the journalism and debating groups. Since 1949 he has 
been Assistant Headmaster, Head of the Lower School, and 
College Adviser. During the past year he was President of the 
New England Association of Teachers of English. Most of his 
summers have been spent as director of the Brantwood Camp 
in Peterborough, N. H. 





Dr. Ira A. Flinner has been elected Headmaster of Blair 
Academy, Blairstown, N. J., it was announced on January 25 
by the academy’s Board of Trustees. 

A graduate of Harvard University, Dr. Flinner was Head- 
master of the Northwood School, Lake Placid, N. Y., for twenty- 
six years until last June, when he became acting head at Blair 
upon the resignation of Benjamin D. Roman. 

Dr. Flinner has announced the appointment of T. Donald 
McCreary to fill a vacancy in the French department at Blair 
caused by the departure of Herbert Harris Eddy for a position 
with the Central Intelligence Agency in Washington. Except 
for a leave of absence during World War II, Mr. Eddy had been 
at Blair since 1929. Mr. McCreary, a graduate of Amherst 
College, received his M.A. from Middlebury College. He has 
also studied at the Ecole Normale de la Sarthe, Le Mans, France, 
and the University of Paris, from which he received the Certifi- 
cate d’Etudes Supérieur. Mr. McCreary formerly taught for 
two or more years at Riverdale Country Day School, Cranbrook 
School, and Middlesex School. 

Forty years ago three young teachers, Marvin G. Mason, 
Harold F. Walker, and S. A. Zimmerman, came to Blair Acad- 
emy to fill vacancies in the faculty. They have been most 
capably filling all kinds of vacancies at Blair ever since. 

Mr. Mason, a graduate of Dickinson College, is now head of 
the academy’s English department, having begun as a Latin 
instructor. During his first quarter-century here, he was mas- 
ter in charge of the lower school dormitory, West Hall. He now 
lives in the Ark, a sixth form dormitory, where his study is lined 
with volume upon volume of literature. His favorites, as any 
Blair alumnus will tell you, are those of Shakespeare. 

Mr. Walker, a Williams College graduate, taught Latin and 
Spanish until becoming Registrar in 1938. Now Assistant Head- 
master, he was also for many years master in charge of the Ark. 

Mr. Zimmerman, a former Colgate University baseball player, 
has long headed the science department. Chemistry is his 
principal subject. Like Mason and Walker, he formerly had 
charge of one of the dormitories, his being Insley. 

All three men have been varsity coaches. Mason took Blair’s 
first quartet of runners to the Penn Relays in 1912. It was 
under Walker’s tutelage that the academy, having just changed 
from a coeducational to a boys’ school, produced its first inter- 
scholastic basketball team in 1915. Zimmerman’s golf teams of 
the ’thirties, one of them captained by his son, Arnold, captured 
a string of state and eastern championships. 

Blair’s 4,500 living alumni are proud of these three men, who, 
coming to the academy in 1912, have given the 104-year-old 
school a remarkable total of 120 years of service. To honor 
them, alumni from several eastern states gathered for a Blair 
dinner in New York on February 13. 
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Horace Mann School, New York City, regretfully reports 
the death on December 28 of Robert F. Payne, a member of its 
faculty since 1919. 

A service in his memory was held at the school on January 6, 
in which trustees of the school, alumni, and parents joined with 
faculty members and students in paying him tribute. 

Mr. Payne had served for many years as head of the science 
department, assistant principal, and director of the summer 
school. He was the recipient in 1948 of a Silver Buffalo, one of 
only 157 which the Boy Scouts have awarded over the years to 
such leaders as William Howard Taft, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, and General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mr. Payne, a scout 
leader for thirty-three years, was the first active scoutmaster to 
be honored in this way and was cited for representing in his 
“personality, his character, and understanding of boys the 
highest type of successful scoutmaster.” 

The appointment of Dr. Harry H. Williams as assistant 
principal of Horace Mann School was announced by Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick, principal, on January 10. 

Dr. Williams is a graduate of Bucknell University and holds 
an A.M. degree from Columbia University and an Ed.D. degree 
from Teachers College. Head of the science department of 
Horace Mann School, he was also instructor of physical science 
at Teachers College for a number of years. He is the author of 
several science textbooks and of various articles relating to the 
teaching of science. 

The appointment of J. William Wood, Jr., as assistant to 
the principal in charge of admissions and college placement was 
announced by Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, principal of Horace Mann 
School, on January 10. ‘ 

Mr. Wood has been associated with Horace Mann since 
1943, first as a teacher of French and, since 1950, as director 
of admissions. Before coming to Horace Mann, he taught 
French at Kimball Union Academy, in Meriden, N. H. 

Publications by Mr. Wood include an article entitled “On 
Teaching Grammar Proficiency in French Classes of the Upper 
Secondary School Level’ and a book called Outline of Grammar 
Essentials in French. 

Louis B. Jensen assumed the post of business manager of 
Horace Mann School, on February 1. Mr. Jensen is a candidate 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, for the degree of 
Doctor of Education. A graduate of Gorham State Teachers 
College, Gorham, Maine, he holds B.S. and A.M. degrees from 
Boston University. 

He has been assistant in physics at Boston University, 
teacher of mathematics and physics at Gorham State Teachers 
College, and teacher of mathematics at the Garden City High 
School. Mr. Jensen was for two years treasurer and manager of 
a business concern, 





The Rev. John O, Patterson, rector and headmaster of 
Kent School, Kent, Conn., has announced the appointment to 
the school’s faculty of James H. Breasted, Jr., director since 
1946 of the Los Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art. 
Mr. Breasted, a son of the noted historian and author (Ancient 
Times), will teach English at Kent, beginning next year. 

A graduate of St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., in 1928 
and of Princeton in 1932, Mr. Breasted has taught at Colorado 
College, Hunter College in New York, and at the University of 
California. He is also a member of the Institute for Advanced 
Study, at Princeton. He received his master’s degree at the 
University of Chicago after study at Heidelberg University and 
Oxford. 





The Landon School, Bethesda, Md., announces six new ap- 
pointments to its faculty. Donald Drown of New York City, a 
graduate of Wagner College and M.A., New York University, is 


teaching biology and history; Robertson Griswold, Jr., of Balti- 
more, Md., A.B., Williams College, and M.A., Johns Hopkins 
University, has joined the English department; Edward Or- 
landini of Boston, an alumnus of Harvard, teaches social studies; 
Mrs. Lillian Reilly of London, England, a graduate of Liverpool 
University, has joined the Lower School faculty; Raymond E. 
Smith of West Point, Nebraska, A.B., Harvard, and M.A., 
Columbia, is teaching English; and Clark Taylor, who received 
both his A.B. and M.A. from the University of North Carolina, 
joined the faculty in January as a teacher of mathematics. 





Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster of The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, and Chairman of the Secondary 
Education Board, recently had an illustrated article on ‘“‘Coop- 
eration among the Public, Parochial, and Independent Schools 
of the Philadelphia Area” featured in the Denver Post. 

The article, which told how the schools in the Philadelphia 
area work together on common problems and projects and cited 
the cooperation between the independent school organization 
and the Pennsylvania Education Authorities was requested by 
the editors of the Post when Dr. Gummere made his visit to 
Denver in November. (See January issue of the BuLLETIN.) 





Thomas C. Schuller, former instructor in history at The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, is the new Headmaster at Scar- 
borough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Schuller 
was appointed last April to succeed Philip L. Garland, who re- 
signed. Mr. Schuller, Yale, B.A., M.A., taught at Middlesex 
School, Concord, Mass., and at the Wooster School, Danbury, 
Conn., before going to Phillips Exeter, where he was on the staff 
for four years. 

The school also announces the following faculty appoint- 
ments: Martha J. Arnold, Wilson College, A.B., teaches mathe- 
matics. Miss Arnold has taught at the Kiskiminitas School, 
Pennsylvania. Gerard L. Buckhout, University of Michigan, 
B.S., teaches English and social studies, and coaches varsity 
sports. Marie Carrubba, University of Connecticut, A.B., 
teaches girls’ physical education. Mrs. Marjorie Drew, Middle- 
bury, A.B., is Head of the Intermediate School and sixth grade 
instructor. Before coming to Scarborough, Mrs. Drew was Head- 
mistress of the Exeter (N. H.) Day School. She has also taught 
at the Kendall Hall School, Peterborough, N. H. Robert Grey, 
Chicago, A.B., and Harvard, A.M.T., teaches English and 
dramatics. Mrs, Patricia Douthitt, University of Illinois, A.B., 
teaches Spanish. C. Merrill Ritter, Yale, A.B., teaches Latin. 
Prior to coming to Scarborough, Mr. Ritter did graduate work 
for two years at Cambridge University, England. 

Mrs. Hjalmar Hertz, University of Colorado, A.B., Stanford, 
M.A., Columbia Teachers College, Ph.D., has been appointed 
third grade instructor; and June Frank, general assistant in 
the Lower School. Mrs. Ruth Maguire, R.N., has joined the 
staff as School Nurse. 





J. Halsey Gulick, headmaster of Proctor Academy, An- 
dover, N. H., announces the appointment of Robert M. Fisher 
to the Proctor faculty as an instructor in English and assistant 
in the Academy’s extensive ski program. 

Mr. Fisher received his B.A. cum laude at Williams College 
in 1946 and his LL.B. degree from the Harvard Law School in 
1950. While at Williams he was captain of the ski team, presi- 
dent of the Outing Club, and president of the Intercollegiate Ski 
Union. 

In addition to his exceptional skiing background, Mr. Fisher 
has been in the investment business in San Francisco and has 
done graduate study in English at Boston University and at the 
Bread Loaf School of English. 
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To honor the Rev. James Henderson, Chaplain emeritus of 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C., an alumnus of the class 
of 1940 has established a one-hundred-dollar annual scholarship 
to be known as the Henderson Scholarship. 





Dr. Frederick J. Doolittle, senior master of The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., was honored on his eightieth birth- 
day by the entire school in two different ways. 

Bishop Oliver J. Hart celebrated a corporate communion 
service at 8:00 a.m. in the academy chapel in honor of Dr. 
Doolittle. Alumni, parents, friends, faculty and boys attended, 
as well as the minister and vestry of Dr. Doolittle’s own church. 

At lunch Dr. Greville Haslam, headmaster, William H. Ort- 
lepp, assistant headmaster, and Barclay Beahm, representing 
the student body, spoke and presented gifts to Dr. Doolittle, in- 
cluding a book in which each member of the faculty had written 
a page in tribute. There was in addition a huge birthday cake, 
which fed the entire Upper School. 

Dr. Doolittle is head of the Latin and Greek departments 
and sa well-known layman in the Church. 

Chase C. Atwood, Jr., has joined the faculty of the Episcopal 
Academy as a member of the science and mathematics depart- 
ments. He is teaching chemistry, health and algebra. 

Mr. Atwood attended the Horace Mann School, New York 
City, and Columbia University. He has done extensive tutor- 
ing, although this is his first teaching job. 





Dr. Frank S. Hackett, founder in 1907 of the Riverdale 
Country School, Riverdale, New York City, died at his home 
in Riverdale on February 6 after a long illness at the age of 
seventy-four. Dr. Hackett started the school with a dozen 
pupils and watched it grow to its present 630 pupils. 

Dr. Hackett was a pioneer in the country day school move- 
ment (the location of schools on the perimeter of cities with 
abundant space for play and an all-day program of teaching, 
study, and sports). In 1912 he was one of the organizers of the 
Country Day Schools Headmasters Association. In 1917, in an 
article in the old Outlook magazine, he proposed the term “‘inde- 
pendent schools” to replace “private schools.” 


In 1938 Dr. Hackett and Mrs. McIntosh, then head of The 
Brearley School, now Dean of Barnard College, organized the 
Guild of Independent Schools of the City of New York. 

Dr. Hackett was profoundly interested in education for 
peace — at Riverdale in particular and at all schools in general. 

It is impossible to list here all Dr. Hackett’s activities in the 
field of education. The SEB remembers him as a former chair- 
man of its Music Committee. 





The Riverdale Country School announces with regret the 
death of Lewis W. Clough, head of the English department and 
dramatic coach. He joined the Riverdale faculty in 1925 after 
teaching at Loomis, Lawrenceville, and the Blake School. 

To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Clough’s death, the school 
announces the appointment to its faculty of Norman R. Atwood, 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

A graduate of St. Johnsbury Academy, Mr. Atwood received 
his A.B. from Middlebury College in 1940 and his M.A. from 
the University of Chicago in 1947. He is at present completing 
work for his Ph.D. at Columbia University. 

Discharged from the Army Air Forces in May, 1946, with 
the rank of captain, Mr. Atwood, who had previously taught 
English in 1941-42 at St. Johnsbury Academy, was a teacher of 
rhetoric at the University of Illinois from December, 1946, to 
June, 1948. He is a member of the American Association of 
University Professors. 





Frank Akin, B.S., Dartmouth, 1925, will return to Graham 
Eckes School, Palm Beach, Florida, in September, 1952, after 
an absence of nine years. During this interval Mr. Akin has 
been teaching at St. Mark’s School of Dallas, Texas. He will 
join the science department at Graham-Eckes. 





Minutes of the meeting of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board of October 31, 1951, record the selection of Dr. 
Howard L. Rubendall, Headmaster of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., as representative-at-large for a term of 
three years, 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Nansi Pucu, The Brearley School, New York City 


STUDENT ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS 

Among the many interesting daily assembly pro- 
grams at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., three 
of the most unusual during the past semester were 
presented by students. The programs included a 
dramatization of some United Nations problems, a 
demonstration of costumes by three of the foreign 
students, and scenes from Chaucer’s ‘Pardoner’s 
Tale.” 

The first was presented in a unique way. The 
U.N. was represented as the old lady who lived in a 
shoe, who, according to the rhyme, had so many chil- 
dren she didn’t know what to do. Sitting in the 
doorway of a giant shoe, constructed by students in 
the art department, Mother U.N. watched her chil- 
dren through the Iranian oil crisis, followed with 
anxiety the various phases of the Korean war, and 


nodded approval at the effect of the rehabilitation 
program. All the skits were done in pantomime and 
were worked out by students under the direction of 
members of the history department. 


In the second assembly program Jeltje Dekhuyzen 
of Zandam, Holland, Tahera Sultana of Howrah, 
India, and Diane Sze of Shanghai, China, appeared 
on the stage in their native costumes. To the obvious 
delight of their feminine audience they told briefly 
of the many variations of costume in their native 
lands: how few people in Holland still wear wooden 
shoes, the changes and additions necessary in Chinese 
costumes because of the change in the season, and 
the beauty of fabric and line found in the Indian sari. 
The school was particularly fascinated by the ease 
and deftness with which Miss Sultana could take the 
straight yards of material which comprise a sari and 
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wrap it about her waist and shoulder to produce lines 
that suggested Grecian sculpture. 

Chaucer’s ““Pardoner’s Tale” was a joint produc- 
tion of the English, speech, and art departments. It 
was presented by members of the sophomore class 
who, under the Emma Willard plan of study, are con- 
sidering the medieval field in their English, history, 


art, and music classes. The authenticity and color 
of the set in spite of the obvious necessity for sim- 
plicity, the well-contrived props and costumes, and 
above all the understanding and enjoyment which 
the actors had in their part made this program a 
positive contribution to the study of the classroom. 


HARVEST FAIR 


On November 16, the Friday before Thanksgiving, 
the students at Mary Institute, St. Louis, Mo., 
held their first Harvest Fair to raise money for the 
school contributions for the year to the civic welfare 
agencies. The plan for raising funds was sponsored 
by the Student Council, organized by a student chair- 
man with the assistance of a committee of students, 
faculty, maintenance, and parents. So great was the 
enthusiasm and interest on all sides that the project 
quickly took shape and in six weeks’ time it was a 
“fait accompli.” 

The Fair was based on the principle that each 
girl was to contribute for sale something that she had 
made and that as much as possible would be handled 
as class projects. Sewing and cooking; posters, bill- 
boards; French Christmas cards and Christmas 
wrappings; scenery — all were taken care of by the 
home economics and art classes, with the French 
Festival a project of the French classes. Astronomi- 
cal numbers of cookies and cakes were con- 
tributed; also dolls (beautifully dressed by students 
and kitchen staff), argyles, angora headbands, towels, 
untold dozens of hot pads, aprons, bridge sets, shell 
pins and earrings, purses, stuffed toys, Christmas 
tree ornaments, and so on. Gifts from food stores 
and dress shops, old records, books, white elephants 
filled the school. Contributions from parents, alum- 
nae, and staff augmented the collection. Mothers 
priced and judged and decorated. 

Before the event, each student had been assigned 
a responsibility at the Fair, and a great time-chart 
was set up. Shifts of students every half-hour sold, 
performed, collected tickets and money, were barkers, 
and later helped at supper. 

On the day of the Fair, which began at 4:00 and 
ended at 8:00, the gymnasium had been turned into 
a great white-way of a state fair, with booths for 
handiwork, foods, doughnuts made on the spot, cold 
drinks, records, books, white elephants, games; a 
fishpond, not the usual kind, but Davy Jones’s locker, 
sponsored by the Primary Department; a country 


store featuring, among other food stuffs, a cracker 
barrel and a cheese wheel; fortune-telling, and, one 
of the largest money-making projects — balloons in 
school colors, sold by the kindergarteners, with 
mothers along to collect the money. 

In rooms adjacent to the gymnasium were shown 
movies for children and travel pictures, and — the 
highlight of the Fair —the French Festival, which 
was given in honor of the 2,000th birthday of Paris. 
The Festival was sponsored by the French club, which 
planned and directed the various attractions, almost 
entirely organized through the regular French classes. 
In this way the work of the Festival was an integral 
part of the French program. Each class had its own 
project; for example, the class in charge of the pastry 
booth not only learned how to sell pastry in French 
but also to make it from French recipes studied in 
conversation class, and perhaps best of all, actually 
did make a great deal of the pastry sold in their booth. 

Another project consisted of dressing dolls in 
authentic costumes of the provinces; still another of 
studying fashions and describing, in French, cos- 
tumes modeled in the salon de Haute Couture. 

The cabaret provided an opportunity for singing 
French popular songs; here were also French students 
as entertainers and waiters. Other attractions were 
the flower market and “Articles de Paris,” a sort of 
French equivalent for “white elephants.” There was 
also a sidewalk artist who drew portraits of guests 
for part of the Fair proceeds. 

All these attractions were displayed against a 
Parisian setting, this décor being the work of the 
French students: behind the flower market was seen 
the Madeleine and through the windows of the salon 
de Haute Couture, a well-known corner of Paris. 

The French department’s contribution to the 
Harvest Fair had a two-fold interest for the French 
students. They had the thrill of creating a French 
atmosphere and enjoying it for an afternoon, and at 
the same time they joined in their school’s project of 
providing for the needs of the community. 

After a fried chicken dinner, served from 5:00 to 
7:00, a magician entertained and an auction of the 
prize articles was held. Square dancing, sponsored 
by the physical education department, was to have 
concluded the evening, but a sudden snow and ice 
storm brought the Fair to an end. 

The enterprise, although an ambitious project, 
proved fully worth while; it raised a goodly sum of 
money and brought faculty, staff, students, and 
parents into a close and friendly relationship. 


NEW GYMNASIUM-AUDITORIUM 


A new gymnasium, first unit in the expansion pro- 
gram of The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J., is now 
under construction and will be completed this spring. 
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The project holds special interest from an engi- 
neering standpoint since it involves transferring to 
the school grounds from a neighboring township a 
large frame and steel truss building originally used as 
a horse barn and indoor riding arena. 

Because of the size of the building, which is 100 
feet long, 56 feet wide, and 17 feet high, it is being 
moved in sections. The contractor has devised an in- 
genious method of sectionalizing the walls, which are 
cut from their position with a power saw, lowered to 
the ground by a crane, and then loaded on trailers 
for transportation to the new site on the school 
campus. There they will be hoisted back into place 
on a raised foundation which adds three feet to the 
height of the building. Finishing touches include a 
maple (non-splinterable) floor and a new roof. 

Watching the re-erection of a building has proved 
to be a heady experience to Gill students, especially 
the boys. They participate as enthusiastic “side- 
walk superintendents.” 

Plans call for the later addition of a stage with 
modern lighting equipment and dressing rooms, so 
that the gymnasium can double as an auditorium for 
dramatics and assemblies. It is expected that com- 
munity groups as well as the school will benefit from 
these facilities. Classrooms and a studio are to be 
added at a later date. 

The gymnasium is being financed with money 
raised in a building fund campaign launched by the 
board of trustees last fall. The second major con- 
struction project will be the conversion of a campus 
barn-garage into a faculty residence. Since the ex- 
pansion program is being considered in terms of at 
least three years, the drive for funds will continue in 
order to insure the completion of all the facilities 
necessary to keep pace with the school’s steady 
growth. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 
All ninth grade students at Ferry Hall, Lake 


Forest, Ill., are now required to take a course in world 
geography as a foundation for future courses in his- 
tory. The new course gives students a knowledge of 
our own geographic problems and those of other na- 
tions in order to help them realize the functional in- 
terdependence of nations and the need for world-wide 
cooperation. Students learn to think in terms of re- 
lationships of attributes of place and man’s adjust- 
ments to them. 

Reading from a wide variety of sources for each 
unit of study plays an important part in the prepara- 
tion of research papers and the participation in and 
leadership of round-table discussions and debates. 
Source materials include books from outstanding 
authorities in the field as well as leading newspapers 
and magazines. 
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Field trips are taken in relation to units of work to 
numerous places in Chicago such as the Board of 
Trade, Museum of Science and Industry, and the 
Weather Bureau. Instructional slide-films and mo- 
tion pictures which fit into the program of study are 
essential in the course as well as the study and prep- 
aration of various types of maps, charts, and diagrams. 





When the Distinguished Cards were awarded for 
work done during the first term, the Stone Ridge 
Country Day School of the Sacred Heart, Washing- 
ton, D. C., this year combined scholastic success 
with an appropriate reward. Distinguished cards 
were given to the students who received eighty-five 
per cent or over in every test and whose average was 
at least ninety per cent. Nine students in the Upper 
School merited this distinction. For this success in 
their studies, and to encourage at the same time 
worth while entertainments for high school boys and 
girls, each distinguished student was presented with 
two tickets to a performance of Twelfth Night. Ar- 
rangements were made for the boys from Georgetown 
Preparatory School to join the Stone Ridge girls in 
this social reward. Parents showed their apprecia- 
tion of the plan by inviting the group for dinner be- 
fore the theater. 

The successful First Year students and those of 
the Middle School were given tickets to the National 
Symphony. The Stone Ridge faculty believes that 
those who attain the high scholastic standing should 
have a reward in keeping with the achievement. 


Oral examinations in English subjects brought to 
a close the first term at the Stone Ridge Country 
Day School of the Sacred Heart. These examinations 
in the elementary and secondary classes are held 
annually and give the students an opportunity to ex- 
press themselves thoughtfully in good English on the 
matter taught in the class. The principal, the class 
mistress, and other members of the faculty make up 
the examining board; and students from other classes 
also attend the examinations of their companions. 
Correct matter, poise in presentation, and tone of 
speaking voice determine the grade of each student. 
The oral examinations show the rapport between the 
teacher and the class and enable the faculty to follow 
the development of an individual student in her oral 
as well as in her written work. 








PLEASE REMEMBER THESE DATES! 

The Twenty-seventh Annual Conference of the Second- 
ary Education Board will be held at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, on Friday and Saturday, March 
6 and 7, 1953. Please mark these dates on your calendar. 


























The athletics department of The Katharine 
Branson School of Ross, Cal., for the past two years 
has sponsored a friendly competition between the 
school basketball players and a team of Chinese- 
American girls from the New Chinese Center, a 
project of the San Francisco recreational department. 
Each year the girls with their director have been in- 
vited to supper at the school before the game, with 
informal visiting afterwards. By the time the open- 
ing whistle blows the two teams are well acquainted. 
In this year’s game, held in February, the competi- 
tion was very lively, and the game ended with a close 
score (53-51) in favor of the Chinese-American team. 
The small Chinese-American girls showed exceptional 
speed and skill in outmaneuvering a much taller 
K.B.S. team, and they were enthusiastically applauded 
for their brilliant playing. The event has been note- 
worthy because of the very friendly relationships 
established between the school and its Chinese-Ameri- 
can guests. 

Every year at Christmastime the girls of the 
Katharine Branson School present a vesper pro- 
gram of Christmas carols for parents and friends 
of the school. This year the Alumnae Association 
made arrangements for the carols to be recorded in 
advance and placed on sale the night of the Carol 
Service. The album consisted of twelve familiar 
carols recorded on two ten-inch records, with a cover 
in scarlet and black designed by a K.B.S. student. 
The proceeds from the sale of the records will go to 
the Scholarship Fund. 





The Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., with stu- 
dents enrolled from five different countries, has in- 
augurated a plan to promote greater understanding 
of the peoples across the seas. Students from other 
countries attending colleges and schools nearby are 
invited to visit Knox School and to participate with 
the Knox girls in the regular school life at Knox. A 
recent group of eight students from nearby Hartwick 
College, representing France, China, Austria, Ger- 
many, and Estonia, climaxed their visit at Knox by 
taking entire charge of the Sunday Vesper services 
and bringing greetings from their respective countries. 
Vespers were followed by a lively and interesting Fire- 
side Forum on timely national and international 
problems, led by the Knox Post-Graduate girls from 
the sociology department. This contact with stu- 
dents from other countries and other schools, we feel, 
is a broadening and valuable experience for our stu- 
dents and one which they enjoy immensely. 





The 75th Anniversary of the Mary A. Burnham 
School, Northampton, Mass., is being observed this 
year, the school having been founded in 1877. Among 
the events in the anniversary program are alumnae 





teas to be held in various cities throughout the winter 
and spring. 

The program will culminate with the graduation 
exercises to be held on May 30, 31, and June 1. An 
alumnae dinner and a series of tableaux depicting 
the history of the school are to be held at that time. 
Invitations are being issued to the heads of inde- 
pendent schools throughout the East, as well as to 
college representatives and to the Mary A. Burnham 
school alumnae, numbering approximately 3,000. 

Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Principal of the 
school, announces a change in program for the sum- 
mer school, Burnham-by-the-Sea in Newport, R. I. 
In connection with the 75th Anniversary, the prop- 
erty at Newport is to be made available to Burnham 
School alumnae and to undergraduates during week- 
ends this summer. No formal classes are to be held, 
as in the past two summers. Burnham-by-the-Sea 
was opened as a summer school in 1950 with an en- 
rollment of approximately thirty students, and had 
about seventy girls in attendance in 1951. The prop- 
erty has now been leased to Lloyd Harvey Hatch for 
occupancy yearly from September to June by Hatch 
Preparatory School. 





At the beginning of the school year, the French 
Club of Mary Institute St. Louis, gave a tea in 
honor of a distinguished doctor from Paris. Dr. J. 
A. Huet was in St. Louis at that time, as one of the 
directors of the Second International Gerontological 
Congress. 

In a delightful talk in French, Dr. Huet presented 
an interesting portrait of French youth of today and 


took the girls in fancy through the charming provinces 
of France. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


The Katharine Branson School of Ross, Cal., announced 
last June the retirement of Miss Branson after thirty-one years 
as Headmistress of the school. At the same time the Board of 
Trustees named George H. P. Tyrrell, formerly Academic Head 
of Foxcroft School, as Headmaster to succeed her. Miss Branson 
served the school with faith and devotion for over three decades. 
Her guidance inspired in her students and faculty a high standard 
of scholarship and personal integrity. The school will continue 
to bear her name and to follow the principles she established. 
Mr. Tyrrell was educated in England, and he is a graduate of 
the University of London. He has had wide experience in 
secondary school work both in boys’ and coeducational schools. 
During World War II he served in the British Army and spent 
part of six years assisting in the organization of the Royal Arm- 
ored Corps Training Schools in North Africa and Italy and giv- 
ing instruction. He came to the United States in 1947, and be- 
fore coming to the Katharine Branson School, he was Academic 
Head and Director of Dramatics at Foxcroft School. Mrs. 
Tyrrell is a graduate of the Royal Academy of Music in London 
in singing and the violin. She is both a teaching and a performing 
musician, 
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Mrs. Frona Brooks Hughes resigned last June from her 
position as Administrative Assistant to Miss Branson and 
teacher of history to marry Richard A. Rice, formerly Professor 
of English Language and Literature at Smith College, now re- 
tired. Mr. and Mrs. Rice are living in Northampton. Mrs. 
Rice has been succeeded by Mrs. John Jennings of Santa Barbara, 
California, a former teacher of history at the Madeira School. 





Dr. William E. Park, president of The Northfield Schools, 
Inc., in a recent progress report on the Northfield Schools De- 
velopment Fund, announced that sufficient funds had been re- 
ceived to start the addition to Talcott Library at the North- 
field School for Girls, East Northfield, Mass. Plans are now 
being drawn up by the architect, and it is expected that ground 
will be broken some time this Spring. Talcott Library, at 
present, contains more than 22,000 titles and is under the direc- 
tion of Stella M. Morse. 





Mrs. William Gordon Lyle, president of the board of trustees 
of The Spence School, New York City, recently announced 
with regret the retirement of the Headmistress, Mrs. Harold S. 
Osborne, to take effect at the end of the current year, in June, 
1952, Mrs. Osborne has been the Headmistress of the Spence 
School for the past sixteen years. She will leave to be with 
her husband, Harold S. Osborne, Chief Engineer of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, who will retire at that time. 

Mrs. Osborne is one of the few headmistresses of New York 
schools who was born and educated in New York City. She is 
a graduate of St. Agatha School, received her B.A. Degree from 
Barnard College and her M.A. Degree from Teachers College of 
Columbia University. Before assuming the headship of The 
Spence School, Mrs. Osborne taught at St. Timothy’s School, 
St. Mary’s School in Garden City, at The Spence School, and 
at Miss Hewitt’s School. 


Mrs. Osborne has been closely connected with the Secondary 
Education Board, having served as representative-at-large on 
the Executive Committee in 1941-1942, and as member of the 
Nominating Committee from 1950 to 1952. 

A woman of rare warmth of personality, and with a genuine 
interest in the individual, Mrs. Osborne has devoted herself 
whole-heartedly to the school’s development. She has fostered 
friendly community relations with admirable success, and she 
has consistently maintained the high standards which have 
always been a part of the Spence tradition. 





The appointment of Barbara Colbron as headmistress of 
The Spence School was announced recently by the board of 
trustees. Miss Colbron will succeed Mrs. Osborne, whose re- 
tirement is reported above, on August 1. 

Miss Colbron is a graduate of The Madeira School and Bryn 
Mawr College. In World War II she was a captain in the In- 
telligence Division of the Third Service Command of the Army 
in Baltimore. At present she is associate dean of Swarthmore 
College. 

The Spence School will celebrate its sixtieth anniversary this 
spring. 





Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has announced the 
election of two new members to the board of trustees of the 
school. The new members are Robert R. Diefendorf of Sum- 
mit, N. J., and Lawrence Lanpher of Providence, R. I., both of 
whom are parents of students in residence at Emma Willard. 

The school has felt for some time that parents of resident 
students should have a place on the board. During its long his- 
tory Emma Willard has had among its trustees citizens of Troy 
whose children were day students at the school. This is the 
first time, however, that the parents of boarding students have 
been named trustees as representatives of this group. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. WERNER, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE CLASSROOM 


How an individual can prepare for a life of max- 
imum effectiveness in the complex social structure 
of contemporary America is the theme of a new course 
in history offered this year to seventh graders at 
The Gill School, Bernardsville, N. J. George I. 
Collins, middle school master, is the instructor. 

The need for educating all citizens, young and old, 
in such fundamentals as the processes of government, 
basic economic laws, wise buying habits, etc., is 
stressed. Simple, concrete examples from every day 
life are constantly used to illustrate abstractions like 
free enterprise, social equality, personal liberties, and 
the law of supply and demand. Inflation, per se, 
means virtually nothing to a twelve-year-old, but the 
shrinking size of a five-cent candy bar does. 

Cornerstone of the course is the concept of Democ- 
racy. What is it? How does it work? What are its 
strengths and its weaknesses? How does our experi- 
ment differ from other democratic experiments? 

The evolution of our democratic institutions is 
traced (by textbook readings and discussions) from 
George Washington’s inauguration, when new ideas of 


freedom crystallized in a new form of government, to 
the present. Through the perspective gained by 
studying the problems of earlier Americans, the class 
can more thoroughly comprehend their own. 

The effect of the course on the class members has 
been to arouse an active constructive interest in what 
is going on around them in the community, in the 
nation, and in the world. They read newspapers, 
query their parents and teachers, and discuss the 
Status quo vigorously among themselves. A corollary 
result is their increased awareness of their individual 
responsibilities as social beings and the realization 
that as world leaders, U. S. citizens must first under- 
stand democracy and its problems before they can 
function effectively either at home or abroad. It is 
felt that a good groundwork is being laid for a future 
formal course in American history. 





The first and second forms of the Lenox School 
for Boys, Lenox, Mass., recently exhibited a col- 
lection of early American relics in the newly decorated 
school library. 
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The purpose of this exhibition was to give the 
American history students an opportunity to see and 
examine historical relics and to raise money through 
voluntary contributions for CARE packages to be 
sent to India. This project, under the direction of 
William R. Mathews, history instructor at the Lenox 
School, proved very successful and aroused a great 
deal of interest in the community. 

An art program combining studio work and art 
appreciation is being planned by Robert S. Potter, 
head of the junior school, with the assistance of 
William Coughlin, assistant in art and dramatics. 
Tt is hoped that this new course will bring to the 
student an appreciation of art and an opportunity to 
understand more fully works of art in different media. 





The Out-of-Door School of Sarasota, Florida, 
has recently added a tutoring department to its 
curriculum. The school now has classes ranging from 
nursery through the eighth grade. By special arrange- 
ment tutoring is available for students of high school 
age. 

As in past years the school continues to special- 
ize in keeping up with their northern classes students 
in Florida on a temporary basis. The size of the classes 
is limited, so that much individual attention is 
possible. A well-rounded outdoor program, including 
swimming, sailing, and riding, is provided. 


OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


Choirboys from St. Thomas Choir School, 
New York City, sang carols on two television shows, 
“Kids and Company” and “Break the Bank,” during 
the Christmas season. The boys of the choir also 
entertained the patients of St. Luke’s Hospital, 
New York City, with a brief song recital at Christmas. 

Recently recordings of the French classes and 
choir rehearsals were made at the school, for the 
“Voice of America.” These recordings are to be 
broadcast to the peoples of various European nations. 





At St. Paul’s School, Garden City, N. Y., by 
eliminating the after-lunch play period and by mak- 
ing the school day a little longer, it has been possible 
to schedule a full hour daily for reading for enjoy- 
ment. This period for all students comes directly 
after lunch. There is a short recess just before lunch. 
The boys read books from the school library, books 
which they bring from home, and books lent to the 
school by the New York State Library in Albany. 

Collateral work assignments have been added to 
the regular weekly assignment sheets, which are 
handed out to all students on Monday mornings. 
The collateral work not only provides review for slow 
students but additional work for extra credit for the 
quicker students. 


During the winter and spring terms dancing parties 
are being held every Friday night for both day and 
boarding boys in conjunction with the girls in the 
Lower School at St. Mary’s School. 





For the second year Rocky Hill Country Day 
School, East Greenwich, R. I., has been cooperating 
with the Rhode Island Boy and Girl Scouts. Even 
though only a very few of the students have had pre- 
vious scouting experience, much advancement has 
been made. The Boy Scout troop is under the lead- 
ership of Milton Flocken. Mrs. Arlene Flocken, 
assisted by Mrs. Charles Bell, one of the parents, di- 
rects the activities of the Girl Scouts. As prepara- 
tion for these troops there are enthusiastic Cub and 
Brownie groups led by some of the parents. 





Fairfield Country Day School, Fairfield, Conn., 
has recently put a new student workshop into opera- 
tion. The idea for this shop originated several months 
ago with Pierce W. Gaines. The Fathers’ Club mem- 
bers have been spending part of their Saturdays 
hauling, hammering, sawing, and sanding to put the 
shop in readiness. 

Although Fairfield Country Day is dedicated to 
an exclusively academic curriculum, it was thought 
that as a voluntary extra-curricular activity, some 
training in this type of manual art would round out 
the boys’ experience. 

Necessary funds to purchase equipment and to 
transform a large room in the basement into the 
workshop were raised. The fathers set up. the shop 
under the direction of the Headmaster, A. R. Hoxton, 
Jr. Frank Peck, Director of Industrial Arts in the 
local public school system, gave some very helpful 
advice to this enterprise. 

The entire program will be under the direction of 
Mr. Hoxton. Joan Reeves, who gained special ex- 
perience in instructing children’s shop at Vassar, will 
supervise the work of the lower school, while James 
Kealey will instruct the upper school. 





Book Week at The Allen-Stevenson School, 
New York City, was celebrated by a combination 
book display and tea in the school gymnasium. The 
results were gratifying, approximately 350 volumes 
being sold. The proceeds of the sale were devoted to 
the purchase of new books for the libraries of the 
various grades. 

This year Allen-Stevenson has developed a full- 
fledged orchestra, which includes members of grades 
five through eight. The present unit represents the 
result of three years’ work, and as a reward the or- 
chestra is giving programs away from school. 
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February witnessed two successful parents’ visit- 
ing days, a Mothers’ Day and a Fathers’ Day. On 
these occasions the parents arrive early, visit classes, 
and remain at school for a buffet luncheon. 





The boys and girls of the seventh form of the 
Foxwood School, Flushing, Long Island, accom- 
panied their Latin instructor to the John Pierpoint 
Morgan Library, at 36th Street and Madison Avenue, 
in New York City, on Wednesday, February 13. 
The instructor had made arrangements in advance 
for certain beautifully hand-illuminated manuscripts 
dating from the Middle Ages to be placed on exhibit 
for the students to see. The boys and girls were in- 
terested also to examine a rare Gutenberg Bible, 
valued at $160,000. They were also grateful for the 
opportunity to see a part of the magnificent collec- 
tion of books in the Library and to be shown the 
many rare art pieces in the private rooms. 

The sixth, seventh, and eighth forms of the 
Foxwood School presented a “Theater Night” for 
the parents in March. The sixth form offered the 
one-act fantasy, “Six Who Pass While the Lentils 
Boil.” The seventh form boys and girls gave the 
one-act comedy which they selected, ““Tom Sawyer’s 
Morning.” The eighth form presented a one-act 
comedy, “A Young Man’s Fancy.” 


The students planned the costumes and prepared 
the stage settings themselves, and all details of stage 
lighting were worked out by the boys who were on the 
Special Effects Committee. 


FUND RAISING 


At the annual parents’ meeting this spring, the 
trustees of the Polytechnic Elementary and Junior 
High School, Pasadena, Cal., announced the adoption 
of a long-range building plan for the school and the 
initiation of a $180,000 fund-raising campaign to 
finance that plan. Designed to serve more adequately 
the school’s present enrollment rather than to make 
increased enrollment possible, the plan has been 
worked out in such a way, it was emphasized, as to 
avoid the greatly-increased maintenance costs often 
resulting from new construction. 


The four major aspects of the plan include (1) the 
replacement of the old ranch house — which was on 
the property when the school acquired the original 
orange grove in 1907 — by a new unit to house all 
the pre-primary and first grade classes, (2) the con- 
struction of a new library and reading terrace, (3) the 
remodeling of classrooms for greater efficiency of 
operation, and (4) the relocation of the main entrance 
to provide safer, more convenient access to the 
school, and an off-street loading-area. 


Just as the Polytechnic of today was built by the 
enthusiastic support of parents of an earlier generation, 
so it is hoped the present parent group will be alert to 
school needs and generous in providing for the future. 

With $38,000 already at hand when the campaign 
was officially opened, construction of the primary 
building is to be started at once, in order that this 
unit may be ready for use in September. 





Willard Day School, Troy, N. Y., is extremely 
grateful to the Friends of Willard Day School, the 
parent-teacher organization, for a sizable gift of 
money to the Gift Fund. The Friends group is in its 
third year and has given enthusiastically both time 
and money to the school since the year the group was 
formed. The gradual assumption of responsibility on 
the part of this group for additions to the equipment of 
the school is encouraging. 





The Scholarship Fund of Town School for Boys 
in San Francisco was greatly increased when the 
school grossed $5,400 on its Christmas play this year, 
according to Edwin M. Rich, Headmaster. 

The Christmas play, which is usually a Revue, the 
script and music of which are written and directed by 
Mr. Rich, is the only pay affair the school offers 
during the year. It is given on two consecutive 
nights, always to capacity houses. 

Besides the money received from the sale of 
admission tickets to the play, other receipts were 
realized through the sale of record albums containing 
the songs and other music used in the play, through 
the sale of raffle tickets on two U. S. Government 
Bonds, and through the sale of advertisements in the 
play program. The students, themselves, are respon- 
sible for selling all play tickets, raffle tickets, albums, 
and ads, and Mr. Rich is enthusiastic in his praise for 
the excellent work done by the boys this year. 

Another praiseworthy means of raising money for 
the Scholarship Fund at Town, is by the sale of second- 
hand clothing. This project, supervised by the 
students’ mothers, is known as ‘“The Clothes Closet.” 
Parents and friends donate wearable clothing to the 
“Closet” for resale. Quite a few dollars from this 
source roll into the fund the year around, according to 


Mr. Rich. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The fifth form boys of the Foxwood School, 
Flushing, Long Island, went on a study trip with an 
instructor to Washington, D. C., on February 8. 
They toured the capital and historical places in 
Virginia until February 12. On Monday, February 11, 
they were received by Supreme Court Justice Felix 
Frankfurter in his chambers in the Supreme Court 
Building. The Justice discussed the importance of 
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the work done by his colleagues and himself, and he 


answered many questions asked by the boys. The 
Supreme Court was not in session that week, and the 
boys were shown into the conference room where the 
Justices discuss their cases. 





On Monday, April 28, the graduating class of the 
Summit Boys School of Cincinnati will depart for 
the annual spring tour of Washington, D. C., and 
colonial Virginia. 

The class will board its pullman car at 6:00 P.M. 
en route to Charlottesville, Va. On Tuesday, after 
a day in this historic town, the boys and accompany- 
ing masters will motor over the “Skyline Drive” to 
the capital. 

At the close of the three days in Washington, 
where headquarters will be the Sheraton Hotel, the 
party will proceed to Baltimore and board a Balti- 
more “Packet” for an all-night sail down the Potomac 
to Norfolk. 

Saturday will be devoted entirely to visiting the 
historic monuments of Jamestown, Yorktown, and 
Alexandria. Following a bus ride to Richmond the 
party will board a private pullman attached to the 
C. & O.’s crack ‘“‘George Washington” for the return 
trip to Cincinnati. 





Willard Day School in Troy, N. Y., had been 
contemplating the addition of a nursery school for 
several years when, in mid-August, 1951, the closing 
of a nursery school in Troy forced an immediate de- 
cision. A head teacher, fortunately, became avail- 
able, and it was decided to add a pre-school group to 
the school. Equipment was obtained in record time 
for the opening of school. The class itself is not in the 
main school building, which is being used to capacity, 
but is established in the chapel building of Emma 
Willard School. The rooms are large, light, and well 
arranged. A tennis court was converted into a play- 
ground. Students of the upper school find in the 
activities of the nursery school citizens an impetus to 
the study of child care and behavior. In addition 
this provision for pre-school children fills a decided 
need in the community of Troy. 





Along with the Burke and Hamlin Schools, Town 
School for Boys in San Francisco, Cal., is planning 
for the Pacific Coast Regional Meeting of the Second- 
ary Education Board to be held in San Francisco on 
April 4 and 5. Edwin M. Rich, headmaster of Town 
School, is the chairman of arrangements. Mr. Rich 
reports that the meeting promises to be an interesting 
one. 

The Ski Trip, one of Town School’s annual activi- 
ties, had to be cancelled this January, because of the 


excessively heavy snowfall in the Sierras. It is hoped 
that this popular outing will take place later in the 
season. 

Another group of activities that Town School boys 
have had the privilege of enjoying each year is the 
Young People’s Symphonies. This spring, the per- 
centage of students attending from Town was very 


high. 





Most young boys have difficulty in translating 
abstract rewards into an urge to study. 

Based on this premise The Harvey School, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y., decided last fall to provide a concrete 
incentive. The boarding student highest in scholas- 
tic standing at the end of each week was allowed to 
choose his favorite supper, within reason. This spe- 
cial supper was served to all hands on the following 
Thursday evening. 

This approach to higher learning through the 
stomach may seem a trifle unorthodox and certainly 
unromantic. Nevertheless, the continued interest on 
the part of the boarding students tends to prove, at 
least, that a relief from the inexorable tedium of 
boarding school life has been provided. 

The direct results from an educational stand- 
point are difficult if not impossible to evaluate. Cer- 
tainly some few students, perhaps of the gourmand 
type, have pressed their noses to the grindstone more 
persistently than would have been the case under 
ordinary circumstances. 





Carols, organ music, and the voices of a highly 
trained and very entertaining vocal duo echoed 
through the halls of the Nyack Junior School, 
Upper Nyack, N. Y., on Wednesday evening, January 
2, when members and guests of the Morning Music 
Club met for their annual New Year’s concert and 
party. This gala event has become a mid-winter 
tradition, and the Junior School, decked for the 
holiday season, always presents a story-book setting 
for the festive event. In the absence of the boys for 
the Christmas recess, John B. Karkos, headmaster, 
very generously made available the ground floor of 
the school for the occasion, and Mrs. E. C. Vanna- 
man, hostess of the school and a club member, was 
hostess of the evening. 





On Sunday, February 10, the Rev. Everett Thomp- 
son, Missionary to Japan, spoke to the student body 
of Cardigan Mountain School, Canaan, N. H. 
The greater part of his lecture pertained to an educa- 
tional project which was carried on in bombed-out 
Nagasaki. This program was carried out in a small 
school and was patterned after the American school 
system. Through arrangement with Mr. Thompson, 
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the boys of the eighth and ninth grade are correspond- 
ing with the boys in Mr. Thompson’s School. 

On the weekend of February 8, 9, 10, Cardigan 
held its Annual Parents Weekend. This weekend, 
which is always arranged to coincide with the Dart- 
mouth Carnival, makes it possible for the parents to 
see the boys at work and play and to be part of the 
school family for a few days. The entire student 
body presented a play, “The Pirate King,” from 
““H.M.S. Pinafore,” under the direction of Norman 
Wakely, who is directing dramatics this year. On 
Saturday both the parents and the boys attended the 
Dartmouth Carnival activities in Hanover. Sunday 
the boys gave a skiing exhibition on their own ski 
slope as a finale to the events of the weekend. 





A seminar for new teachers on the faculty is being 
conducted again at Willard Day School, Troy, N. Y. 
This is a policy established two years ago by Harriet 
Morgan Tyng, director of the school. Last year 
members of the faculty prepared papers dealing with 
their chosen field and read them at a general faculty 
meeting. The round table discussions which followed 
were stimulating and thought provoking. The project 
has proved invaluable in bringing contemporary ma- 
terial to the attention of the whole group, and by the 
contribution which new ideas and lively interest can 
make to the overall educational policy of the school. 





Students at St. Thomas Choir School, New 
York City, have enrolled in the Knickerbocker Greys, 
a junior cadet corps providing the advantages of ele- 
mentary military training without the necessity of 
attending a military school. Members are taught 
army close-order drill, military bearing, and courtesy, 
the manual of arms, and command leadership. St. 
Thomas boys have won numerous awards and medals 
for proficiency in drill and have received a general 
commendation for courtesy during the course of the 
school year. 





The Allen-Stevenson School, New York City, 
announces the formation of two classes, a beginners 
and an advanced, for parents who are interested in 
studying French. 





In connection with Book Week in November, 
1951, the Rochambeau Branch of the Providence 
Public Library asked neighboring schools to submit 
illustrations of favorite stories. 

Paintings done by grades one through seven at 
Lincoln School, Providence, R. I., were on exhibi- 
tion in the Rochambeau Library for a week. The 


following week they were shown at the Tockwotton 
Branch Library. Judges awarded ribbons to those 
artists whose illustrations most effectively portrayed 
incidents in the stories. There was a first, second, and 
third prize in each grade, and a gold ribbon award 
for the most outstanding illustration. 


NEW POLICIES 


Several new policies have been adopted at Town 
School for Boys in San Francisco during the fiscal 
year 1951-1952. A unique one is the new manner in 
which the present salary scale was put into effect. 
At the request of the Board, it was done backwards, 
so to speak, since it began with the teachers and 
ended with the Board. First, a volunteer committee 
of teachers worked out what they considered a fair 
scale. This scale was then brought before the entire 
faculty for discussion and revision, and, finally, pre- 
sented to the Board in writing. The Board accepted 
it without a single change. The results, a sizable 
raise for the teachers, and an even finer relationship, 
if that is possible, between the Board and Staff of 
Town School. There is to be a $500 increase in all 
full-time teachers’ salaries, and a $300 increase in all 
part-time teachers’ salaries in the fall of 1952. The 
new minimum will be $3,300 and the new maximum 
$6,000 annually. 

Another important step recently taken by the 
Board of Directors was the appointment of an En- 
dowment Committee, with Daniel Hone, one of the 
fathers, as the Chairman. This Committee is to be- 
gin work immediately on building up the Endowment 
Fund of Town School. 

A third policy adopted by the Board this year, is 
that of sending two of the school’s faculty members 
to the Annual Conference of the Secondary Education 
Board. Formerly, only the Headmaster was sent. 
This year, Mr. Rich and Isabel Chesnut, first grade 
teacher, attended. 








REPOSITORY OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOL LITERATURE 

The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn., has generously 
offered space in its library for a Secondary Education 
Board repository of literature pertaining to the independ- 
ent school. Contributions to this repository are urgently 
solicited. 

Kinds of material desired are: books, including books 
about schools and school histories; articles; special state- 
ments from schools (not school catalogues) if the state- 
ments have to do with educational policies and aims. 

Please send contributions and suggestions to 

Robert C. Atmore 
The Choate School, Wallingford, Conn. 
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NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Frank S, Somerby, of The Buckley School, New York 
City, Recording Secretary on the Executive Committee of the 
SEB, was head of a committee several years ago which wrote a 
handbook on church ushering. Eight thousand copies have been 
sold in forty states, all Canadian provinces, and even abroad. 
It is the only real book in this field. Now Mr. Somerby and 
others are thinking of issuing a sound movie, or one with a 
running commentary, to describe the proper way to usher. 





Gertrude C. Yorke has joined the faculty of Dexter School, 
Brookline, Mass., and is in charge of special instruction in 
Remedial English. Before coming to Brookline Dr. Yorke was 
Assistant Professor of Elementary Education at Bucknell Uni- 
versity. She holds an Ed.D. degree from Boston University. 





In September, 1951, Peter C. Barnard joined the staff of the 
Lower School at University School in Cleveland as teacher of 
the fifth grade. He was graduated from Bowdoin in June, 1950, 
and is currently working on an M.A. at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. 





Harriet Morgan Tyng, Director of Willard Day School, the 
lower school of Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has an- 
nounced the following new members of the faculty for the year 
1951-52: Mrs. Mary H. Godwin, B.S. Cornell University, head 
teacher in the nursery school; Louise P. Butts, B.S. Wheelock 
College, kindergarten teacher; Joan Chilcott, B.S. Wheelock 
College, first grade teacher; Mary C. Forbes, A.B. Middlebury 
College, fourth grade teacher; and Mary McEwen, A.B. Wellesley 
College, teacher of English and social studies in grades six and 
seven, 

The trustees of the school have granted Miss Tyng an ex- 
tended leave of absence from the school following an operation in 
the fall. In her absence, Mrs. Edward A. Chapman, Assistant 
Director, is in charge. 








THIS IS THE SEB 


Have you seen the new brochure, This Is the SEB? 
It tells you what the SEB is; what it does for schools and 
for teachers; how a school may join the SEB and why it 
should do so; and it tells you about the Board’s history 
since its founding in 1924 and what it has achieved. 
Copies in any quantity are available without charge. 




















SPEAKING AND LISTENING MADE EASY 


By JEREMIAH Forp, 2ND 


Mr. Ford is head of the English department at St. George’s School, Middletown, R. I. He has been recalled to military service 


I 


as a Lieutenant Commander in the Naval Reserve. 

s the house lights go out the footlights illumi- 
A nate the muscular figure of the varsity football 
tackle impishly standing beneath the pros- 
cenium arch of the Auchincloss gymnasium stage. 
We hear him reciting a doggerel imitation of a Dryden 
prologue that heralds the opening of the St. George’s 
School Drama Festival (a euphemism for what is 
known in the folklore of the student body as “Ford’s 
Festival of Fools”). As we hear him out and take 
note of his Olivier pirouette, a flourish to “the play is 
the thing,” we marvel at the madcap enthusiasm of 
the student audience and the strained professional- 
like anxiety of the student author-producers who pace 
nervously in the darkened rear of the gym. We can- 
not recall in our experience as theater-goers, as we sit 
through scene after scene of poorly timed comedy, 
comedy strangely enhanced by the missed cues and 
flubbed lines of the actors, a more spontaneous and 
indulgent audience; nor can we remember when such 
awkward attempts at dramatic bathos were accepted 
with so much tolerant attention. After the judges 
cast their votes and the Headmaster takes the stage 
to announce the playwright victorious among the 
eight excited contestants, the partisan cheering that 
assaults our ears is as lusty as the organized noise we 
hear during football games. 


What we have witnessed is a student’s idea of an 
exhilarating evening of student entertainment and 
what the English department at St. George’s School 
considers, however unhappy the results as drama, a 
lively motivated experience in speaking and listening. 


Days and days of planning and effort have gone 
into the producing of this spectacle. It has been the 
kind of effort and strain a faculty prefers to see but 
rarely succeeds in producing — that on the part of 
the student. The students have written the plays 
and presented them during English period to class- 
mates who, in turn, have chosen the plays most suit- 
able for the competition. Survivors of the pre-Festival 
elimination have selected their own casts, coached 
and pampered them, pestered the faculty for props 
and costumes, and even made a few gauche attempts 
to corrupt the judges. A student “impresario,” as 
he liked to style himself, has arranged for rehearsals, 
chairs, stage props, programs, promotion, and the 
six interludes between plays which range in character 
from a hot jazz band to a dramatic reading of Poe’s 
Tell-Tale Heart. 


The English teachers, during these hectic days of 
preparation, gained the reputation among the play- 
wrights of men who possessed great secrets to give 
the world, magic formulae for literary success, and 
strange touchstones of language to discover hidden 
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treasures of meaning. Each one had been importuned 
to proof-read play scripts, to arbitrate on questions 
of pronunciation, or to suggest a tour de force that 
would bear some dramatic derelict off the stage. 
Even the few rules that the department felt the na- 
ture of a church school and the limitations of the 
school stage made necessary were ungrudgingly ob- 
served by the playwrights. As a department English 
had never been more popular or more in demand 
among the cognoscenti in the student body. 


II 


In an attempt to evaluate the project we ask our- 
selves, “What has been accomplished?” As entertain- 
ment the Festival was vastly amusing to the audience 
for much the same reason that charades are amusing 
in the family circle. The planners of the Festival set 
out to provide dramatic entertainment at a level of 
thought and communication best understood by the 
audience; in this objective they succeeded. Despite 
the undisguised partisanship characteristic of school- 
boy contests each student in the audience was forced 
to exercise his critical faculties to the fullest extent to 
provide himself with ammunition for the controver- 
sies he knew would follow the selection of the play- 
wright laureate. The actors themselves learned how 
necessary it was for them to gain control of their 
voices and actions so that their presence on the stage 
would hold some significance for the audience. The 
playwrights grappled with simple problems of drama- 
turgy; they learned that to put a character on the 
stage, then to engage him in meaningful conflict, and 
finally to remove him for some plausible reason was 
to create the substance of drama. They saw, after 
considerable prompting, that good non-personal satire 
evokes the belly-laugh and the kindly chuckle, but 
that its opposite the personal scoffing satire provokes 
unfriendliness and the cynic’s mirth. Each experi- 
enced in his own way the pride and pain the creator 
feels when his brain child becomes an object of critical 
scrutiny. But above all others, the victorious play- 
wright, despite his reassuring denials, knew himself 
to be the envy of the entire school and he itched under 
the mild constriction of the imaginary laurel wreath 
around his head. What was accomplished is not 
measurable on the educational scales we today have 
available to evaluate our teaching projects; but if 
the hypothesis is true that the best educational re- 
sults come from experience in life situations, then the 
St. George’s School Drama Festival can be said to 


have succeeded as a project in speaking and listening 


and to have at least raised the question in many an 
adolescent mind as to the true meaning of art — the 
capital “A” variety. 


Ill 


While considerations of art have in no way de- 
terred the development of the Festival over a period of 
five years, the English department has been quick 
to drive home the analogy between the regulations it 
sets up for the Festival and the canons of taste set 
forth by Aristotle in his “‘Poetics;” hence “decorum” 
has become an artistic device to keep dramatic action 
within the bounds of propriety for a church school 
and “the unities” have become inviolable laws whose 
primary function is to limit the length of plays and 
simplify their staging. 

Even though the department has hewed to the 
line of defining the dramatic art by confining it, it 
has nevertheless been aware of the independent at- 
tempts on the part of the playwrights to state an 
occasional truth. It has often detected in the unre- 
lieved nonsense of some plays a fumbling attempt at 
the satire of protest, protest against the adult world as 
it exists in the phantasmagoria of the adolescent 
mind. The winning play of 1951 illustrated all too 
clearly the contempt in which the sensitive boy held 
some television programs and all the inane adults 
who view those programs. 

Serious plays have been all too few in the Festival. 
For the most part they show an inclination by the 
playwright to dramatize some kind of moral truth in 
the terms of violence so readily confused by the 
adolescent with drama. But a very sensitive play, 
written in blank verse, won out in the competition of 
1948. It was on the subject of spiritual abandon- 
ment of the young by their elders, and it struck a 
poignant and honest note, because its story came out 
of the life of its author. 

Soon preparations among the students will be 
under way for the 1953 St. George’s Drama Festival. 
Those who were close to winning this year will scout 
the theaters and their reading for fresh ideas and sug- 
gestions that will insure success in 1953. Many a 
gruff uncommunicative lad who has had no appetite 
for the theater in any form nourishes a secret ambi- 
tion to show a play on the boards if for no other reason 
than his personal conviction that he can do things as 
well as the next fellow. So with the audience eager, 
the spirit of competition high, and the world of the 
adolescent as the raw materials for drama, the Eng- 
lish department stays up nights thinking of new ways 
to exploit this abundant opportunity for teaching. 
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HISTORY TAUGHT TODAY 


By Kennetu C. MacArruur, Jr. 


Mr. MacArthur is a member of the faculty of Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


I 


ast year the Social Studies Department of 
i. Hackley School, under the chairmanship of 

Frank R. Miller, concluded that it would be 
helpful in planning the history curriculum for the 
school if we had before us some indication of what 
other college preparatory schools were doing in the 
field. 

As a result, a questionnaire was prepared and sent 
out to fifty schools located for the most part in the 
Middle Atlantic and New England areas. Of par- 
ticular interest to us were the questions what is 
taught, what courses taught are no longer thought 
satisfactory, and how much emphasis is being placed 
on the less traditional courses such as sociology and 
economics. Current events have been emphasized at 
Hackley for some time, and we felt it would be profit- 
able to know whether in comparison with other 
schools we were spending too much time on the present 
scene. In addition, we had great interest in the 
question of objective vs. essay-type examinations. 

That other history departments had an interest 
in the questions asked was evidenced by the amazing 
response from over eighty per cent of the schools 
participating. Following is a summary of the queries 
and the answers received: 


HISTORY QUESTIONNAIRE 


I, What courses do you teach at present, and for what grades 
do you offer these courses? 


Number of schools giving courses in each grade 


Courses 7 8 9 10 11 12 
Ancient History 1 4 13 9 1 1 
Medieval History 1 1 2 
Ancient and Medieval 1 5 2 
Modern European History 2 & @ tt 


American History 1 3 4 19 34 
Issues of Democracy or 

Problems of Democracy 
Civil Government 


2 6 

1 1 
Economics 2 3 
English History 1 5 3 3 
Economic Geography 1 1 
Geography 1 4 2 2 1 
Civics 1 2 1 
World History 2 7 3 1 1 
Government 1 3 
American Colonial History 2 
Introduction to History 1 1 
Classical Civilizations 1 1 
History of the Far East 1 1 
Latin American History z 
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Aditional courses given by one school each only: 

Grade 12: World History since 1914; United States 
Government and Political History; Public 
Affairs; Current Events; International Or- 
ganizations; International Politics. 

Grade 11: World Government. 

Grade 10: Medieval and Modern History to 1815. 

Grade 9: Middle Period to 1650; Elementary History 
(1870-1950). 

Grade 8: Greek History. 

Grade 7: Social Studies; Selected Historical Novels. 


II. Do you contemplate any course changes in the near future, 
and if so, what courses do you plan to drop and what new 
courses do you plan to add? 

Add World History 

Drop World History 

Add Ancient History 

Drop Ancient History 

Add Problems of 
Democracy or a current 
history course 

Add English History 

Drop Geography 

Add Geography 


Nr NY NY 


—— 


III. How do you handle the teaching of Current Events in 
your classes? What per cent of class time per week do 
you allot to it? 


Time allotted per week 

Half a period 4 

Whole period 19 

Whole period in 12th grade 1 

Whole period in 11th grade 1 

Club or assembly but not classroom 3 

Latter part of course devoted to current events 1 
Other schools integrate discussion of current events with 
regular work. 


IV. What do you feel about the merits of such courses as 
Economics, Sociology, World Geography, and Social Liv- 
ing (at the secondary level)? 


Economics Sociology World Geog. Soc. Living 
In favor of 11 3 20 2 
Against 13 15 6 17 
Ten schools felt that while these subjects are important, 
they are best integrated in the teaching of other history 
courses. 


V. What type(s) of examinations do you give on term, semes- 
ter, or final grading periods? What do you feel about the 
relative merits of essay type and objective questions? 


Ty pe of examination given 


Essay 8 
Objective 1 
Combination 30* 


*Of this number, 10 prefer essay type examinations 
although they give a combination type of test. 





VI. This question, “Roughly what percentage of your class 
time is devoted to lectures by the teacher? Class dis- 
cussion directed by the teacher? Class discussion directed 
by the students? Reports given by the students?” could 
not be statistized. It would seem that the old adage that 
every teacher must find his own best method is true. 

VII. How satisfactory do you consider the present C.E.E.B. 
examinations in Social Studies? Would you prefer a re- 
turn to essay-type examinations? 

In favor of C.E.E.B. as at present 8 

Prefer a return to essay type 19 

Prefer combination essay and objective 5 


VIII. Textbooks used in 
1. American History 

Muzzey 
Faulkner & Kempner 
Hamm 
Hicks (2 vols.) 
Morrison & Commager 
Magruder 
Harlow 
Craven & Johnson 


Barker-Commager 
Beard 


a 


em NWN WssI I 


2. Modern European History 
Becker 
Hayes 
Schapiro 
Beard, Robinson, Smith 
Webster 
Hall & Davis 
Ferguson & Brunn 
Schevill 
Hayes & Moon 
Robinson 
Thomas & Hamm 
Jackson 


3. World History 
Smith, Muzzey & Lloyd 
Lane, Goldman, Hunt 
Rogers, Adams, Brown 
Boak, Slosson, Anderson 
Evans & Sandowsky 
Binning, Howland, Shryock 
Rae & Mahoney 


_ 


—e ee NNN N NY NY YS S 


Se NR RK NN WY 


4. Ancient History 
Breasted 
Robinson, Breasted, Smith 
Webster 
Hayes & Moon 
Morey 
Myers 
Magoffin & Duncalf 
Hartman 


RKP NNWOWAAH 


5. Problems of Democracy 
Walker, Beach, Jamison 
Boodish 
Patterson Burch 
Blaich & Baumgartner 2 


~~ 


The sixth school offering such a course uses a variety 
of textbooks. 


6. English History 


Cheyney 4 

Hall & Allinson 1 

Robinson 1 
II 


It may well be argued that the number of schools 
involved in the survey is too small to warrant making 
any definite statements about the history depart- 
ments of private preparatory schools in general. 
Nevertheless, the answers to some of the questions 
were so definitely one-sided that some suppositions 
may be made, I feel. 

One definite value of the questionnaire is that it 
has given us some idea of what the other schools are 
doing. Unfortunately, we have little opportunity for 
contact with teachers in other preparatory schools. 
On the other side, we are brought into very definite 
contact with the so-called public school progressive 
ideas in the field, not only in our own communities 
but also in a great many graduate courses in the Edu- 
cation Schools of the universities. To many, as to 
our department, it must have seemed that they had 
been standing alone in their determination to give 
courses of depth rather than of great breadth, and to 
emphasize the traditional courses in preference to 
courses in the socio-economic field alone. The pre- 
paratory school is not concerned in most cases with a 
terminal education as is the public school. And that 
is a fact which I feel has a large bearing on our need 
to stand firm in the face of the newer philosophy of 
citizenship education. Our students need a firm 
foundation in the history of other civilizations and 
other days if they are to tackle successfully present- 
day problems in their later education. The public 
schools, no doubt, have found that there is not time 
enough for this grounding, but we have the time. 

Among the schools questioned, Ancient History, 
Modern European and American History are the 
most popular courses. But that does not necessarily 
mean that the schools are remaining in traditional 
ruts. The variety of courses offered is adequate 
response to any such accusation. Yet World History 
is the only course offered in the varied list which 
might be termed one of great breadth. And its 
prevalence may be partly owing to the present form 
of the C.E.E.B. examinations; that is the reason for 
its inclusion in the Hackley curriculum. 

The second subject about which the departments 
appeared to have strong feelings was that of the ob- 
jective question examination vs. the essay-type. The 
majority of schools give combination examinations, 
but of the thirty answering thus, ten of them signified 
that their real preference was for the essay-type. 
Only one school gives only objective examinations. 
These data, together with the fact that nineteen 
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schools expressed a desire to return to the essay- 
type C.E.E.B. examination and five to a combination 
of objective and essay, as against eight who are satis- 
fied with the present objective C.E.E.B. examina- 
tions, would lead to the belief that the history de- 
partments are concerned with the ability of their stu- 
dents to express themselves well, as well as to know 


their facts. The most constant complaint which 
seems to grapevine its way back from the colleges to 
the schools is that the present-day freshman cannot 
express himself adequately on paper. It does not 
seem fair to expect the English departments of our 
schools to carry the whole burden of the development 
of self-expression. Certainly the history departments 
should shoulder a part of the work. That they are 
eager to do so is evident from their desire to swing 
away from the objective type of examination toward 
the essay. 


The value of the questionnaire to Hackley has 
been so great that we plan this year to send out an- 
other one. This is to go to the history departments 
of colleges and universities, so that we may check 
our curriculum and techniques with what is wanted 
by the men who will take over where we leave off. 
We hope to have these findings collected sometime 
before this summer. 








REPORTS OF CONFERENCE MEETINGS 


Reports of all sessions of the SEB’s recent Annual 
Conference will be contained in the Board’s Annual Re- 
port for 1951-52, which will be ready for distribution in 
May. Copies will be sent to all member schools and to 
all delegates who registered at the Annual Conference, 














SUMMER OFFICE HOURS 


During the summer the office of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board is open on a part-time basis only. Mail will 
be attended to promptly, but anyone who wishes to come 
to the office should make an appointment in advance. 


If the office telephone (BLuehills 8-5439) does not 
ans wer 


in Fuly, call Mrs. Pow: CUnningham 6-1947; 
in August, call Miss Osgood: BLuehills 8-1592. 

















CIVIL DEFENSE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Federal Civil Defense Administration announces 
“The Annotated Civil Defense Bibliography for Teachers.” 
Teachers desiring copies of this booklet may secure them 
from their State Civil Defense Directors or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 20 cents. 











ALUMNI ORGANIZATIONS 

Has your school copies of the SEB’s valuable publica- 
tion, 4 Handbook on Alumni Organizations for Independent 
Schools? 

Seven chapters (Organization of the Alumni Office; 
The Alumni Association; Keeping the Channels of Com- 
munication Open; Thoughts on Traveling; The Alumni 
Association in the Day School; The Alumnae Association; 
The Alumni Organization and the Public Relations Pro- 
gram) and an Appendix (Duties Performed by Public Re- 
lations Office Secretaries; Sample Alumni File Card; Con- 
stitution of a Regional Alumni Association; Constitution 
of an Alumni Association; Charter for a School Alumni 
Association; Sample Alumni Day Reply Card) present 
practical and helpful information for independent schools 
of every type. 

The price per copy is $.80 for member schools and $1.55 
for non-members, postpaid. 




















ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


In January the member schools elected by ballot the 
following persons to membership on the Executive Com- 
mittee: 


Recording Secretary (re-elected for a second term of three 
years): 
Frank S, Somerby, The Buckley School, New York 
City 
Representative-at-Large (for a term of two years): 
Lewis Perry, Jr., The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J. 


Continuing in office are Chairman John F. Gummere, 
Headmaster, The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Treasurer Hart Fessenden, Headmaster, The 
Fessenden School, West Newton, Mass.; Representative- 
at-Large Virginia H. Holt, Dean, Chatham Hall, Chatham, 
va. 























LATIN WORD LIST 


Although the SEB’s Latin Word List was prepared 
especially as an accompaniment to the Board’s Latin Com- 
prehensive Examination, schools which do not use the 
examination like the List too. 

The committee which constructed the List aimed to 
correlate it as completely as possible with the vocabularies 
of those textbooks most frequently used in independent 
schools. It took into consideration also the frequency of 
a word’s occurrence in the Latin literature generally read 
in school and college, and the usefulness of Latin words in 
contributing derivatives to our language. In the selection 
of English meanings the committee was guided by the con- 
viction that a student must early be taught that a word 
represents an idea and cannot necessarily be replaced ade- 
quately by any one word in another language. 

The price per copy is $.35 for member schools and $.40 
for non-members, postpaid. 
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OUR ADVERTISERS 


Es 


Please mention 


THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN 


when you patronize the advertisers 
whose announcements 


appear on the following pages. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


Non-Member Member 
Definition of Requirements, with examinations of previous year .. $ .55 each $ .45 
Latin Word List Grew edition)... ..... csc ccccc ccc cccccccccens 35 30 
A French Vocabulary (new edition; covers 6 levels) ............ 1.50 1.25 
RE ERE ae ra Pee ee ae ee ee .60 55 
Examination Papers in English, French, Latin, Mathematics 
I Ss tne cu che adewaaneeaseedanaiaka wn 15 10 
For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) .............. .08 05 
March English Test, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1951, 1952 
SN IE SD icctbdeseiwcedeedesavenescans .05 .05 
I ED cin ccensctsacewev ed ehena esas 05 05 
March Arithmetic and Algebra Tests, 1950, 1951, 1952 
5 RES SEILER NOE nS eT EE SE ee 05 05 
Bulletin — 4 numbers a year (5 copies of each issue sent free to 2.00 per .65 per 
every active member school) ................ceececeeccees subscription subscription 
PN, GUN UI UIE nnn cs cckeveccccassecevescenees 1.50 50 
Handbook on Alumni Organizations .................0000e eee 1.50 75 
Application Blank for Financial Aid ..................--00000- .03 .03 
Statement of Principles Which Should Underlie Financial Aid ... 02 02 
Place of the Arts in the Elementary School ................... 15 10 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Education ........... 15 10 
Derwey GE REGGON EAMMMANES «ww occ c ccc ccccceccccescecess .20 15 
Science for the Elementary Grades ..............cccecceeceees .25 .20 
Report of the Modern Language Committee (reprinted from 
Se CUED ocak cscuarecsnssecnsesscevesces 35 30 
Report of a Study of Secondary Curriculum (1933) ............ out of print—copies may be 
Bureau of Research Reports, borrowed 
1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, Hobbies, Roll-taking, Faculty 
EI TE MOE On EE ere .20 15 
1939 Report on the Status of Classics in Private Schools .... .20 15 
1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid .............. out of print—copies may be 
borrowed 
1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids ................. 15 .10 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ................... .40 .30 
Girls’ Own List of Favorite Books (grades 6, 7, and 8) .......... .20 15 
Booklists of current publications (issued early in May each year) Fr. Sr. Fr. Sr. 
tes iandadibhagddexiuseotawens teu xen — «a =a a 




















EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENTS 


ELISABETH KING, Director 
516 Firta AVENUE Room 1006 
New York 36, N.Y. MUnrarjay Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers and administrators 
in independent schools and colleges throughout the country. 


SPECIAL MUSIC DIVISION: 


MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 




















Renaissance of Latin PP. xivate School 
Responde Mihi” and College Bureau 
presents FOUR filmstrips for FUN reading & BESSIE 
S. RATHBUN of Omaha, Nebraska Sf 
No. 1 Si for Sn seme cetng ach MARTHA J. ARNOLD, Dis 
270 Park Avenue Room 215, Bldg. “A” 
No. 2 LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD (play) and New York 17, N.Y. Plaza 3-9388 
THE GOLDEN FISH, for 2nd or 3rd 
semester * 
No. 3. THE PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN and THE 
FOUR MUSICIANS, for 3rd semester Specializing in the 
No. 4 FERDINAND and THE FOX AND THE selection and placement of Administrators 
WOLF, for 3rd or 4th semester and teachers for the independent 
schools 


Postpaid by first class mail 
at $2.00 each 


Richard H. Walker 


8 Masterton Road 


a MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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For the Independent School 


and for Teachers and Executives 


of highest qualifications ~~ 


The American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1877 by Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 


For specialization in Private School Placements 


DIRECTORS 


Miss Ailsa W. Fulton 
Miss Frances J. Hildt 


FORMER DIRECTORS 
Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton, 1877-1931 
Miss Agnes Hooker, 1931-1938 
Miss Nellie Talbot, 1938-1945 


ADDRESS: 

551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone: 
MUrray Hill 2-6975 








A COMPLETE SCHOOL SERVICE 


Selective Placement of Qualified Personnel 








Keystone Personnel Associates 
BEATRICE E. ROULSTON 


1 East 42nd St. Room 410 
New York 17, N. Y. Murray Hill 2-7575 
Accountants Housekeepers 
Bookkeepers Housemothers 
Bursars Housefathers 
Business Managers N 

; urses 
Clerical Workers . 
Consiiiests Personnel Directors 
Dietitians Psychologists 
Executive Secretaries Public Relations 
Field Representatives Directors 
Fund Raisers Registrars 


Licensees: CHARLES H. SMITH, JR. 
JOHN H. LUNDBERG 


Dorothy Marder Teachers’ Agency 
DOROTHY MARDER 


342 Madison Ave. Room 833 
New York 17, N. Y. MuUnrray Hill 7-1944 
Headmasters School Librarians 
Headmistresses Commandants 
Principals Athletic Coaches 
Academic Deans Pre-School Teachers 
Educational Directors Kindergarten Teachers 
Nursery School Directors Lower School Teachers 
Guidance Directors Secondary School 
Visual Aid Directors Teachers 
Remedial Reading College Instructors 
Specialists University Professors 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
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The TUITION REFUND PLAN reimburses parents when sickness, 
accident, or epidemic results in absence or withdrawal, eliminating thereby the 
problem of refunds. It has a record of twenty-one years, and is now in use in 
over two hundred and fifty schools and colleges. It is a valuable extra service 
that costs the school nothing. 


Every school executive should know about the advantages of the TUITION 
REFUND PLAN and the conditions under which it may be made available. 
Write for Booklet SB52. 


A. W.G. EWAR 


INCORPORATED 
Educational Insurance Underwriters 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 














SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


TEACHERS and OTHER SCHOOL PERSONNEL: how far ahead are you looking? 
There may well be some good openings for which your candidacy should be presented. 


No registration fee. Interviews by appointment. 
Your confidence respected. 


A registrant writes: ‘May I express my appreciation for the speed and efficiency with which you 
handled my application. Mr. * of the * College faculty recommended 
your agency highly, and I feel sure that his recommendation was well merited.” 








* Names on request. 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 BroapD StrEET, Winpsor, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor 8-2412 
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THE RECORD OF MANKIND 
by Roehm, Buske, Webster, and Wesley 





This is a lively up-to-date world history presenting an overall 

picture of man’s progress. Emphasis is placed upon the inter- 

dependence of peoples and nations in the world. The text covers 

religious developments, modern philosophy, military history, 

a better understa nding the United Nations, great revolutionary or freedom movements, 
the impact of science and industry on civilization, and the place 

of current pr oblems of Russia and communism in today’s world. Simple sentence 
structure and marginal notes facilitate study. Excellent maps 
and illustrations. Pupils Study Guide and Teachers Manual. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





Sales offices: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas Home office: Boston 














THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 350 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parents. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17, N.Y. 








